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ART PROPERTY OF 
OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE 


From the Collection of the Late 


J. HORACE HARDING 


PAINTINGS BY CRIVELLI, GOYA, MORO 
GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, AND RAEBURN 


ANCIENT PERSIAN RUGS + 


SCULPTURES + 


TAPESTRIES 


ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 


MAGNIFICENT, early Madonna and Child 
A by Crivelli. Goya’s masterly child portrait 
of Victor Guye, Nephew of General Guye, 
painted about 1810 in Madrid. Portraits by 
Moro, Sebastiano del Piombo, and Moroni. An 
important Gainsborough Pastoral Landscape 
and his notable, late Portrait of Mrs Fitzher- 
bert. The great Reynolds Portrait of Mrs Free- 
man, Jr. By Raeburn, Portrait of Margaretta, 
Lady Hepburn and‘ by Russell a pastel of Mr 
and Mrs Agar and Children. 

Four choice 


“Ispahan™ rugs, a magnificent 


northwest Persian or Goan hunting carpet. a 


COMMENCING THE SATURDAY PRECEDING SALE 


“Polonaise” example, and antique Chinese 
rugs. Important Louis XV Aubusson tapestries; 


several notable Flemish and Brussels examples. 


The superb bust by Pajou of Mme de Wailly 
in marble, from the William Salomon collec- 
tion. A Giovanni della Robbia glazed terra cotta 
James the Less; also bronze sculptures. 


Two magnificently carved Italian 16th century 
cassoni; beautiful examples of French 18th 
century marquetry furniture and Louis XV 
salon suites, and some notable English furni- 
ture; also other valuable art property. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1.50 
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({ E illustrate a superb 
Dish with Pouter Pigeon Handles, carved 
from a single block of dark green Russian 


Jade and in perfect condition, made by 
FABERGE. 


The Bowl is smooth; the 
Birds carved, with the feathers picked out 
in exquisite detail; tiny rose diamonds form 
the eyes. The dish, here reproduced in ac- 
tual size, is from the collection of Count 
Woronzow-Dashkov, a Famous Personage in 
Imperial Russia. 
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EDITORIAL: 





VOL. XL, NO. | 


‘HIS is the first number of a new AR'l News, new not only in 

arrangement and typography and format and publication schedule, 
but in publisher and publishing philosophy as well. Yet to what extent 
can one really call new, no matter how modified, a magazine which 
has been published uninterruptedly since 1902—the dean of American 
art periodicals and, in fact, since the enforced defection in France of 
its only senior, the oldest art magazine in the world? Surely such a 
publication must retain always something of itself. In substantiation 
we Ofter the fact that it will continue under the same editorship that 
has guided it during the past five years. If we speak of a new publish 
ing philosophy, it is only in the sense of expanding present policy. 

[tie magazine has been acquired in its entirety by ‘The Art Founda- 
tion, Inés»a non-profit membership corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, which will publish it henceforth as 
an essential effort in its program of art education and publication; the 
future development of this program will be announced in these pages. 
The Art Foundation, formed by a group of art patrons, has made 
possible the expansion of ART News to fit the needs of what is recog- 
nized as a new era of art life in America; and the basis of the Founda- 
tion guarantees to the magazine complete freedom from commercial 
objectives and from the profit motive—that which, 
is the ultimate aspiration of every critical journal. This independence 
we are fortunate enough to be able to fashion out of a dream into a 
reality, thanks to the generous impulse of others who saw it a vital 
desideratum as we did. ‘lo them we owe a great debt of gratitude, 
and so also, we think, does the entire art world. It is something of a 
goal alone to live up to the responsibility with which The Art Founda 
tion has entrusted us, though we can say without sentimentality that 
it is our profound will to do so. | 

Inasmuch as this is the beginning of the new ART news, it should 
be stressed that the present issue is just the first number of that begin 
ning. All the changes it embodies are but the start of a constant prog 
ress toward an ideal of an art magazine for the intelligent man. Being 
that, it will also be an ideal art magazine for the artist, the crafsman, 
the student, the teacher, the critic, the museum, the dealer and for 
the amateur. To all of these along with the layman we can best de 
scribe our philosophy by saying that we mean to produce a magazine 
understandable, enjoyable, and valuable to them. We mean it to fill 
a specific place—the place of an art magazine without pretentions or 
partiality or commercialism. We mean it to speak in language every 
intelligent man understands, without sacrificing any of the highest 
standards of scholarship and trained criticism or equal standards 
ethics and propriety. And we mean it, at the greatly reduced new 
subscription price—still more at the special, even lower annual rate 
at which The Art Foundation is making ART News available to 
artists and students—to be a magazine easily and regularly purchasable 
by the widest possible circles. 

The fundamental principles of our editorial policy have been applied 
so consistently during the last five years that it seems hardly necessary 
to state them here except in brief summary. | | 

We are, in simple words, for the best and the truth in art—whether 


in other words, 


American or European or Balinese; modern or ancient; in “fine” art 
as well as in the vitally important application of art to every branch 
of life from “decorative” arts and cratts to machine mass-production. 
We are against the false and the pretentious and the inept and the 
venal—and these, unfortunately, are not merely resonant invectives, 
they may be correctly applied constantly to events all around us. 

We enthusiastically support, impartially except for the distinction 
of classical standards of criticism, the living artists of our own country, 
always with the aim of helping to create a great truly national Amen- 
can expression. We enthusiastically support the active practice of 
connoisseurship by amateurs as well as professionals, always with the 
conviction that continued knowledgeable collecting by both individ- 
uals and institutions will bring to this country more of the great art 
of the past without which there can be no progressive tradition. 

We detest and will fight to the end the false artists and the forgers, 
who abuse the names of the living muse and of the dead masters—as 
much as the salesmen and certificate-writers who abet them. We can- 
not be other than the enemies of those who fear free, impartial criti- 
cism or the broad light of day as reflected on our pages. 

In broader application of this philosophy, we have begun by revising 
the publication schedule to semi-monthly, first of all for the con- 
venience of our readers who will receive in each issue more than twice 
as many pages at half the number of intervals, making for much easier 
reading. ‘To us, it affords precious time and the consequently far better 
distribution of text and illustrations through the issue, without sacn- 
ficing a whit of the news value for which the magazine has been 
unique—as testified to by the over fifty New York exhibitions reviewed 
in this issue (more than in any art periodical at one time). 

The new publication schedule, moreover, permits the printing of 
colorplates in every issue, including the new series of The Art Founda- 
tion Colorprints which, as in this number, will be bound in the cen- 
ter of the issue for convenience in study. Twice a month, too, from 
now on, we shall present a far greater variety of contributed articles 
by distinguished critics and authors, like the article on Goya by the 
distinguished Spanish authority José Gudiol in the present issue. ‘This 
number also inaugurates the series of topical miniature monographs 
on living American artists entitled Contemporary Contours, with 
Doris Brian’s review of Max Weber’s art. 

There are also many more and larger illustrations, more fully titled. 
And there is a new typographical arrangement from cover to cover, 
in which we take special pride because it is both designed for beauty 
and based on two quite new American typefaces, that of the text 
probably the first functionally designed for a maximum of legibility 
on coated paper. 

Other new features, which we have preferred to postpone rather 
than present incompletely, will appear in the next and immediately 
following issues. Among them is a comprehensive, concise department 
of book reviews by authorities in each field, a timely guide for artists 
on where to show and compete, and a series of regular local critical 
reviews from various art centers throughout America. 

The first product of this expanded policy is now yours for judgment. 
We will be grateful to know how closely you think it measures up to 
the needs of "the immeasurably grown and continually growing art life 











of our country. A. M. F. 
THE ART fy’ W cs ice, by Domenico Veneziano, and The lic approval which the Museum’s di- 
v4 N, S Ok AM] VRICA Nativity, by Filippino Lippi. All are rectors did not have to be told twice. 


small in format and, once out of their Within the first week arrangements 


ART TO BE SOLD FOR 
THE NAZI COFFERS 

HE news that $8,000,000 worth of 

German museum masterpieces is re 
ported by British authorities to be on 
its way to the United States where 
it is hoped it will be privately sold in 
the interests of the National Socialist 
Government comes as no surprise to 
ART News. A number of months 
ago we were apprised of the rumor that 
the Young Woman With a Pearl Neck- 
lace by Vermeer and the Giorgione 
Portrait of a Young Man in the cur 


rently published list had been offered 
for sale in this country by a Dutch 
dealer. The ten other paintings believed 
to be on their way to the West Coast 
via Siberia are: Man in a Gold Helmet, 
Potiphar’s Wife and A Rabbi, by Rem 
brandt; Portrait of Giovanni Arnolfini, 
Man with the Pinks and Virgin and 
Child, by Jan Van Eyck; Portrait of 
Giuliano de’Medici, by Botticelli; “e 
enne Chevalier With St. Stephen, by 
Fouquet; Portrait of a Lady, by Velas 
quez; Madonna di Casa Colonna, by 
Raphael; Portrait of a Young Woman— 
Famous Profile With a Brocaded Bod 


frames, could easily be passed into the 
country without detection by customs 
authorities. From Berlin’s Kaiser Fried 
rich-Museum, they represent the very 
pick of the foreign works acquired by 
Dr. Bode before the First World War. 


METROPOLITAN OPEN 
WEDNESDAY NIGHTS 
HREE thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-six visitors in two days to 
the Metropolitan Museum’s French 
painting exhibition was a hint of pub 








had been made to keep the museum 
open one evening a week in addition 
to regular daytime hours. Wednesdays 
during February and March will see 
lights on and doors ajar until 10 p. m., 
another forward step in museum policy. 


GROSZ DRAWINGS IN 


CALIFORNIA 
ACRAMENTO’S Edwin Bryant 
Crocker Art Gallery, which has been 


showing a series of exhibitions of old 
(Continued on page 36) 


















Seen at Ch Icago 


BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


LENT BY MR. PHILIP HOFER, CAMBRIDGI 


GOYA’S SPAIN 
Album Leaf from His Drawings 








BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


GREAT AS DRAFTSMAN as well as painter, Goya drew as an end in it- 
self and as preparation for his prints (of which one is shown here with 
his drawings). The latter (above, right) is a lithograph “The Celebrated 
American, Mariano Ceballos,” exemplary of the art of stone printing 
which Goya learned at seventy-three. Its exciting re-creation of the 
bull ring is characteristic of Goya’s exclusively Spanish outlook on 

lite, for it was made during the artist's exile in Bordeaux in 1825. 

No less colorful is the “Crowd in a Park” (above, left) a brush and 

sepia of about 1819; or the moralistic comment on a decaying 

Spanish populace, “You Don’t Get Anywhere by Howling” (be- 

low, left) of about 1805; or the early but equally keen “Weep- 

ing Woman and Three Men” (below) derived from the 

courtly circles around the Duchess of Alba in 1796-97. 


LENT BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
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SPAIN’S GOYA 


Chicago s American Cross-Section 


from a Spanish Point of View 
BY JOSE R. CUDIOL 


T IS possible with the works of Goya in America to follow from 
beginning to end his amazing career as a painter, as a draftsman, 
as an engraver, and also as the most acute Spanish thinker of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Thus the comprehensive exhibition of the art of 
Goya on view at the Art Institute of Chicago until March 2 is one 
of the finest and most intelligent contributions toward an understand- 
ing of the greatness of this Aragonese master ever given the world. 
To show all the qualities of Goya has been the purpose of Director 
Daniel Catton Rich of the Art Institute, who has not only organized 
this perfect exhibition, but has written for it a catalogue which should 
serve as a model for all future exhibitions. The exhibits are so well 
selected and the short complementary notes give such a complete 
picture of essential facts that this is one of the best monographs ever 
published on Goya. 

Goya’s early period, when he struggled in Madrid against the frigid 
pseudo-Classicism of Raphael Mengs, is represented in the exhibition 
by Confidences in the Park (Mr. Samuel H. Kress), one of the car- 
toons for tapestries executed in the Royal Manufactory, and by several 
engravings copied from paintings by Velasquez. The portraits of the 
architect Ventura Rodriguez (anonymous loan) and José de Mazar- 
redo (Sr. Oscar B. Cintas, Havana) are works of Goya’s early career 
as a portrait painter. How he very soon afterward began to discover 
his own personality may be seen in his delightful Winter (E. & A. Sil- 
berman), The Boy On a Ram (Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick), 


GOYA AS PSYCHOLOGIST: Detail from the sharply analytical 
portrait of his assistant, Don Ascencio Julia. 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
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LENT BY THE SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART, NORTHAMPTON 


AS HE SAW himself at sixty-five: Goya’s self-portrait of 1810 or 
ao caaaaal relentlessly analytical, tragic in its grey-black 
tonality. 


and, above all, in the marvelous Gossiping Women (Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford)—three paintings of his last group of cartoons 
executed shortly before 1790. 

By this time, the timid and unattractive Aragonese peasant who 
had come to Madrid twenty-seven years before had become a success- 
ful painter—received by the King, flattered by nobility—a man of de- 
sires and ambitions. However his period of good fortune was suddenly 
ended in 1792, when a serious illness left him completely deaf. This 
detect made him somber and bitter, and caused a reversion to an 
isolation greater than that of his youth. To keep his tortured imagina- 
tion occupied, he began to express in drawings his ironic and acute 
comments on life in Spain. These drawings were converted into his 
first series of etchings, the Caprichos. Both mediums are richly pre- 
sented in this Goya show. 

It is interesting to remark Goya’s tendency to produce not single 
works, but series. Each set of compositions corresponds to a different 
period of his life. The enormous set of cartoons for tapestries are 
merely various scenes of a romance depicting popular life in Madrid; 
each painting is a delightful chapter. His later drawings, assembled 
in the publication of the Caprichos, are merely a continuation of the 
novelas picarescas so important in classical Spanish literature. 

Goya’s work as a portraitist after he became deaf is seen in several 
portraits in the Chicago show, among which are the Marqués de 
Sofraga (Fine Arts Society of San Diego) and Bernardo Yriarte (Mrs. 
Edward S. Harkness). The first, by reason of technique, is the paint- 
ing closest to the famous, Maja Desnuda and shows the turning point 
in Goya’s style as a colorist and draftsman. This transformation is 
apparent in the paintings executed in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, when Goya not only simplified his palette but began his period 
of furious freedom so clearly shown in his Margato series (Ryerson 
Collection, Art Institute of Chicago) and in the portraits of Antonio 

Nortega (Wildenstein & Co.) and the Condesa de Gondomar (Amold 
Seligmann, Rey & Co.). The drawings of this period, such as the im- 
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LENT BY MR. SAMUEL H. KRESS, NEW YORK 

THE YOUTHFUL GOYA paints the life 
around him as a cartoon for the royal tapestry 
looms: ““Confidences in a Park,” 1776-78, one of 
the handful of these works outside Spain. 


pressive specimen inscribed You Don’t Get Any 
where By Howling, reveal not only his increas 
ing freedom but also his bitter 
ness. 

The Napoleonic War in 1818 upset every 
phase of Spanish life. Three vears of hunger and 
tragedy gave to Goya the mood of his last pe- 
riod. Calamities were accompanied by the per 
secution of liberal ideas, and Goya was obliged 
to disguise his feelings in “nonsense” compo- 
sitions, later resumed in his series of etchings 
called Disparates. In these “nonsenses” every- 
thing is expressed through a collection of mar- 
velous monsters, vehicles for his profound and 
bitter criticisms. The development of these 
monsters was a very slow process, beginning dur- 
ing the isolation of his early artistic career, when 
his failures and worries were so magnified by 
his immeasurable imagination. These monsters, 
appearing only timidly in his early compositions, 
later grow in intensity and expression, and mul- 
tiply in form. 


growing 
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Durng the French domination Gova 
painted several portraits of the Afrancesa 
dos—the Spanish supporters of the Na 
poleonic intruder, such as the magnificent 
Portrait of José Romero (Mr. and Mrs 
McCormick). All this time 
Goya carried in his mind the tragic scenes 
he had 


Chauncey 


witnessed during the war and 
which he was still not free to represent. 
He painted, however, a series of small com 
positions full of tragic visions, with no in 
dication of specific event, such as the mat 
velous sketch of the Hanging of the Monk 
Waller Memorial, Art Institute of Chi 
cago). After 1814, when Ferdinand VJI 
regained the Spanish throne, Goya was 
free to engrave his series of Disasters of 
War, a synthesis of horror, wherein he 
frankly 


revealed all the atrocities com 


AGED AND VISIONARY, Goya bevond seventy (ca. 


mitted by both the French and Spanish. 
Goya’s work in the second decade of the 
century is extremely well represented in 
this exhibition by The Majas on the Bal 
cony (Metropolitan Museum of Art), sin 
ister in meaning and marvelous in tech 
nique, one of the 

America; The Bullfight 
seum of Art 


greatest Govas in 

Metropolitan Mu 
which still retains some of 
Goya’s early attraction to Tiepolo; the in 
credibly monstrous personality-portrait of 
Ignacio Omulryan (William Rockhill Nel 
son Gallery of Art, Kansas City); and the 
group of refugees encamped outside a burn 
ing town (F. Kleinberger Co.), in which 
Gova strongly foreshadows the Impression 
ist painters. 

As political reaction again sought to limit 
Spanish liberty at the end of the second 


1510-15) painted such mystic 


scenes as the “Encampment Outside of Town.” 


LENT BY F. KLEINBERGER CO., NEW YORK 





LENT BY THE FINE ARTS SOCIETY OF SAN DIEGO 


BRILLIANT WHITE is the dominant of this suave, social portrait, 
the “Marques de Sofraga”: the statesman-general-architect was limned 
by Goya about 1795. 


decade of the nineteenth century, Goya was forced to end his pro- 
duction of political and religious satires, and he engraved a series 


called Tauromaquia, in which he illustrated the most important 
facts in the history of Spanish bullfighting. However, to express his 
ideas of opposition and nonconformity to the new régime, he again 
made use of his monsters, but this time with even greater effectiveness. 
With them he composed his great series of Disparates. Goya’s portraits 
of this period, such as Antonio Cuervo (Mr. Godfrey S. Rockefeller ) 
and Tiburcio Perez (Metropolitan Museum of Art) may be considered 
the high point in his career as a portraitist of vital simplicity. His pa- 
lette now tended prinz‘pally toward grey and dark tonalites, and he 
employed simultaneously fluid colors with thick pigment daubed on 
the canvas by means of wooden sticks, a palette knife, pieces of cloth, 
or with his own fingers. It was in this period that he executed the fa- 
mous murals of his country house, La Quinte del Sordo, which are 
really a monumental version of the Disparates. And he also painted 
at this time his most remarkable group of religious paintings, of which 
the St. Peter (Phillips Memorial Gallery) is a significant example. 
Goya by now had acquired such an intense power of representing any 
feeling or sentiment that, despite the weakness of his religious feelings, 
his sacred compositions became deeply expressive. This St. Peter, four 
lithographs executed during Goya’s voluntary exile in Bordeaux, and 
two miniatures on ivory represent productions of the master’s last pe- 
riod in the exhibition at the Art Institute. They prove that, although 
an old man in his eighties, Goya’s artistic vitality continued to increase, 
and that his failing health did not deter him from employing new 
technical processes and creating new chapters in his crude and truthful 
philosophy. 


HEN one has turned over the last page in Goya’s life, one is 
impressed by the enormous role that tragedy, darkness, and 

death play, not only in his life but in his work. The works of his 

early period reflect in every detail the melancholy of his long and diffi 
cult struggle for success. Very seldom did he paint a scene in which 
one can feel, without reservation, the expression of the legendary 
gayety of Spanish life. There is always a detail, a figure, or perhaps 
merely a feeling which gives a touch of melancholy to the painting. 
It is useless to search in Goya’s later work for any representation of 
gayety. Even in those drawings in which he described love or the joy- 
ousness of Madrid life, he always approached the scene somberly. 
Even his two famous Majas in the Prado are involved in such a com 
plex and even tragic legend that the young Madrilefia which they 
represent has become one of the greatest mysteries of Spanish legend. 
Of course Spaniards love Goya, and among the most admired paint 
ings in the Prado are those two Majas and the impressive and large 

(Continued on page 38) 


FAMOUS GOYA DOCUMENT both for its monumentality and for 
its influence on the French Impressionists is the great ““Majas on the 
Balcony,” of just after 1810. 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS OF PRINTS 


r Hi Ku 


rope which saw, among other innova 


eventful fifteenth century in 


tions, the development of new con 
cepts in art and the perfection of movable 
type, witnessed also the emergence of a craft 
which permitted pictorial ideas to be as 
widely distributed as printed books: the 
woodcut and the Printmaking 
soon became an art in its own nght. Made 
for popular consumption, it had an intimacy 
and a charm which called for a far different 
treatment than did monumental. altarpieces. 
Ihe styles and techniques of. the early 
graphic artists were as diverse as those in 


engraving. 


vented by such contemporary painters as 
Rogier van der Weyden, the Rhenish mas 
ters, and Botticelli. Little known in this 
country, they may now be seen in full-length 
view at the Art Institute of Chicago’s “The 
First Century of Printmaking.” The show 
was assembled by Dr. Carl O. Schniewind 
of the Institute with major examples— 
many of them unique—from the Institute’s 
portfolios, from the important collection of 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald, and other sources. 


lhe experiments undertaken by the artists 
represented here went to form the mature 
and familiar product of Diirer and of Lucas 
van Leyden. ‘The oeuvre of these masters, 
however, dating from the first decades of the 
sixteenth century, is not included at Chi 
cago where we are introduced to men too 
often known merely as forerunners of later 
printmaking. 


Able artists gave their time and energies 


to the earliest woodcuts which were prob 


ably the product of two or more individuals: 
the man who made the design, the wood 
cutter who transferred it to the block, and 
the printer. We know little of the early his 
tory of the woodcut. Its principles were 
known in medieval Europe but its use as a 
pictorial medium was probably not wide- 
spread until the first years of the fifteenth 
century. It became popular rapidly, and by 
1460 the woodcutters had organized them- 
selves into powerful guilds. Their first ef- 
forts were devoted to the making of playing 
cards. Later came the blockbooks wherein 
illustrations and text were cut on the same 


THREE COUNTRIES, THREE STAGES OF PRINTMAKING: “Head and Bust of 

a Man in a Fantastic Helmet,” late fifteenth century Florentine extravaganza done in a 

goldsmith’s technique (top); “Agony in the Garden,” Rhenish woodcut, about 1450, more 

+ = * naively stated, bolder in outline (below, left); “Calvary” by the Master of the Clubs, in the 
as al F experimental dotted style popular in Germany in the second half of the century (below). 
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LENT BY MR. LESSING 


ROSENWALD 


piece of wood. ‘Then followed the 
most common woodcuts: those sin 
gle sheets which, like modern postal 
cards, were taken home as souvenirs 
by travelers and pilgrims to religious 
shrines. Another large category in 
cludes book illustrations which re 
placed miniatures and were fre 
quently colored by hand. 

Ihe Germans, relying upon the 
simple outlines and flat surfaces best 
suited to the medium, were the most 
assiduous producers of the woodcut, 
though French artists were active 
and may, in fact, have been the first 
true printmakers. Both are repre 
sented at Chicago. While this art 
was never as popular in Italy as it 
was in the North, Italians were the 
authors of compositions which rely 
for their effect upon vigorous and 
careful drawing, and, as a tule, 
eschew both the crosshatching and 
the hand coloring which provided 
such a variety of effect for the Ger- 
mans. 

An interesting technical variation 
was that found in such “dotted” 
prints as the dramatic yet decorative 
Calvary by the Master of the Clubs 
who flourished along the Upper 
Rhine during the middle of the 
century. They are really line engrav- 


ings in relief, that is, they were made 
on metal plates. But the portions 
which come out black were not 
printed from the intaglio, as in true 
engravings, but from the surface, as 
in woodcuts. 

If the origin of the woodcut is ob 
scure and the earliest examples hard 
to date and allocate, scholarship has 
been able to throw even less light 
on the early history of engraving. 
he art is closely linked with the 
craft of chasing designs on metal 
plates, once an accomplishment re- 
stricted to the armorer. ‘The earli- 
est known dated engraved print was 
made in Germany in 1446, though 
earlier ones exist. 

Definite personalities emerge from 
the Institute’s review. Some are 
known by name, or by initials; oth- 
ers, such as the Master of the Play- 
ing Cards, have been reconstructed 
on technical grounds or by a charac- 
teristic emblem. We have the im- 
portant South German or Swiss 
Master E. S., with his straightfor- 
ward and solid peasant figures 
woven into rhythmic compositions. 
Then there is the more aristocratic 
and delicate expression of the Flem- 
ish “Master W. with the Key.” 

(Continued on page 38) 


OQUICKENED LIFE OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE was brought 
to German printmaking by Martin Schongauer, author of the free and grace- 
ful “Archangel Gabriel” (left); “The Five Foxes” by Israhel van Meckenem, 
srobably a sample sheet used to obtain commissions (below, left); “An Old 


Voman and a Fool” by the Middle Rhenish Master B x G (below, right). 


CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (LEFT AND RIGHT ) 












































E Pluribus Weber 


CONTEMPORARY CONTOURS NO. | 


Out of Many Sources and Influences this Russian-born 
American Has Built His Own Style 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


HEN Max Weber once re 
Wy nates that his friend Rous 
seau painted like Giotto, the 
Douanier innocently asked who Gi 
otto was. Weber greatly admired 
Rousseau but his own philosophy of 
art would never have permitted any 
such blissful unconcern with past 
masters. A Signorelli drawing above 
the basin where he washes his 
brushes, a portfolio of Daumiers, 
(Chinese, and American Indian ob- 
jects in his studio seem more like 
extensions of his personality than 
evidence of the influences which 
have gone into the formation of his 
deeply moving style. He believes 
that a painter should be completely 
familiar with the best expressions of 
all peoples, should get his subject 
matter from a sensitive observation 
of nature, and then, with a trained 
eye and disciplined hand, should go 
to work, editing the visual and emo- 
tional experience down to its es- 
sence, and never forgetting the de- 
sign as a whole. The handsome and 
mature results of this method are 
seen in fifty of his recent canvases at 
the Associated American Artists’ 
Galleries, his first major showing 
since his 1930 retrospective at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 
He is a mild man with definite 
and forceful ideas which he ex- 
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COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 


WEBER’S EARLIER EXPRESSIONS: “Decoration with 
Cloud,” 1913 (above), is the artist’s treatment, in positive color, 
of a Fauvist theme; “Zinnias,” 1924 (left), is a typically economi- 
cal still-life. At the top is a photograph of the artist standing be- 
side his ““Talmudists,” 1934. 


pounds not only in his paintings but in writings and on the lecture 
platform. He has an eloquent prose style, both spoken and writ- 
ten, and he is the author of several volumes of verse as well as of 
essays and other papers. Introduced by Roger Fry, Weber the 
poet, like Weber the painter, was recognized in England, where 
he made a stir, long before he won favor in this country. 

In addition to his clearly expressed theories about painting 
which made him a popular teacher, Weber feels strongly about 
other matters related to art. Now fully “arrived,” he remembers 
only too well the period of his early struggles in America at a time 


















when there was a boom market for 
French pictures. Quite understand- 
ably, he resents the amount of at- 
tention paid to the French—espe- 
cially to the dead French. Within 
limits, he admires the school of 
Paris to which he owes much, but 
he also thinks that other countries 
should have a chance. Another thing 
about which he feels vehemently is 
the attitude of the so-called “‘prole 
tarian” artists in America. Weber is 
not one of them, though he is sin- 
cerely troubled about the plight of 
humanity as a whole and of the 
\merican artist in particular. Poli- 
tics are not his line. 

Weber was born in Byelostok, 
Russia, sixty years ago, and came to 
this country with his parents at the 
age of ten. Settling in Brooklyn, he 
studied at the Pratt Institute under 
Arthur Wesley Dow who taught 
him a respect for craftsmanship. 
Weber became an able draftsman 
and his facility helped him to secure 
some substantial posts as teacher of 
construction drawing and manual 
training. Five years of this enabled 
him to save enough money to go to 
France in 1905, where, sensitive and 
perceptive, he fell into the middle 
of the ideological ferment which 
gave birth to so many “movements” 
during the few years which fol- 
lowed. He submitted to further dis- 
cipline by drawing at several acad- 
emies and ina small class conducted 
by Matisse. But he was fully as in- 
terested in what was to be found at 
the Louvre, and in the Oriental and 
medieval collections of the Museé 
Guimet and the Trocadero. ‘To sup- 
plement what he could see in Paris, 
he toured Spain and Italy and did 
some very serious looking in the art 
galleries. Back in France, he met 
most of the Fauves and was deeply 
affected by the large Cézanne retro- 
spective exhibition in 1907. He 
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noted the work of his con 
temporaries and listened 
to a lot of talk about art 
at a period when such talk 
was still plentiful and pro 
ductive. He agrees now, 
however, that the Afri- 
cans, the ancient Mex 
cans, and the American 
Indians were able to get at 
powerful basic forms and 
rhythms as a matter of 
course and without theo 
ries evolved in cafes. By 
December, 1908, his cash 
gave out and, hoping to 
replenish his coffers so 
that he could return, he 
sailed to America. With 
the exception of a trip to 
Mexico, he has not left 
this country since. 

Back in the United 
States a very bleak period 
followed. If it was hard on 
the spirit to come to a 
country where people had 
never heard of Cézanne or 
Gauguin, it was even 
more difficult to hope to 
earn a living where there 
were as yet no exhibition 
societies or no-jury shows 
in which a young artist 
could make a_ beginning. 
However, in April 1909 he 
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EXHIBITED AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS’ GALLERY 


MAX WEBER’S RECENT MANNER, in such landscapes as the “Winter 
Twilight” (above), reveals his ability to pick out just those essentials which will 
achieve a telling effect. Executed in a slate blue, a pinkish undertone gives it 


warmth. “The Night Class” (below) is like a Daumier comment. Brooding, dark 
colors are relieved by yellow-red light. 


had his first American ex- 
hibit at the Hass Gallery. 
Few people who came un- 
derstood his pictures, but 
that did not prevent a 
great deal of declamatory 
ink-slinging. Other shows 
followed at various gal- 
leries and Weber became 
a “‘painter’s painter,” re- 
ceiving encouragement 
from Arthur B. Davies 
who bought some of his 
pictures, and Robert 
Henri who admired them. 

In 1913 several things 
happened: Fry invited 
him to exhibit in London 
with the Grafton group, 
John Cotton Dana ar- 
ranged a show for him at 
the Newark Museum, and 
other acclaim followed. 
From 1913 to 1930 he 
worked assiduously, exhib- 
ited frequently, taught 
some classes at the Art 
Students’ League, and 
published books of essays 
and poems which reflect a 
profound and _ precocious 
admiration for the art of 
the Maya, the Pueblo, and 
the Tlinkit long before 
the current War forced 
(Continued on page 38) 
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DAUMIER THE PROPHET: His lithograph entitled “Ce que certains journaux appelleraient une élection libre!”, published in “Le 
Charivari” on November i 1870, obviously to commemorate the Prussian-controlled election in conquered France, hangs like a symbol 
in the current exhibition of French paintings stranded in this hemisphere by the present defeat of France. One of the artist’s strongest 
and most compelling stone designs, it is included in the fascinating group of prints with which the Metropolitan, from its own collections, 


has augmented the pictures from David to Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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THE LAST CENTURYS 
FOUNDERS OF THIS 
CENIURYS WAY OF 
PAINTING 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


ORCED by the misfortunes of war to take refuge on our shores, 

some seventy notable paintings, from French museums and private 
collections, that blithely sailed southwestward across the Atlantic from 
Bordeaux to Buenos Aires on a good will tour of South America in 
the deceptively calm early weeks of the present conflict, have now hap- 
pily found their way to the walls of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Until March 26 they will there constitute the nucleus of one of 
the most complete, and the most enjoyable exhibition of the great 
art of the French nineteenth century ever held in America. To the 
original French group have been added about fifty loans from Ameri- 
can sources for the most part unfamiliar to gallery- goers despite the 
richesse of shows of this period throughout the country in recent years. 

Though the urge of novelty in both the foreign and domestic sec- 
tions of this panorama “From David to Toulouse-Lautrec” is strong 


inducement in itself, I should say there were still more compelling 
reasons for the pleasure it offers the spectator. The fact is that the 
masters of the first half of the century in which Frenchmen were far 
in the lead of the world’s painting have never been revealed in their 


LENT BY THE MUSEE FABRE, MONTPELLIER 


TWO MASTERS OF STYLE a century apart illustrate the span 
of the Exhibition: “Portrait of Philippe Laurent de Joubert” 
po by Jacques Louis David about 1786 in the artist’s pre- 
Xevolutionary style; and “La Clownesse Cha-U-Kao,” depicting a 
dancer at the Moulin Rouge, in the manner evolved by Toskase 


Lautrec at the end of the century which soon afterward strongly 
influenced Picasso, 


full stature on this side of the Atlantic, even if the second half is now 
better represented in American collections than in France. 

Here, however, is presented the first local opportunity to see the 
real chefs-d’oeuvre of the Neo-Classicists and the Romanticists along- 
side their Impressionist and Post-Impressionist followers who can 
never be completely understood except in proportion to their prede- 
cessors. ‘This first full view of an entire century of painting is doubly 
stirring precisely because it is the nineteenth century which is the 
subject—the marked-off hundred years visible in historical perspective 
that are closest to our own time; the century in which most American 
cultural traditions bore their first fruit, not a few of them from French 
seeds; the century in which painters’ problems most nearly parallel 
those of today; the century, in other words, whose painting is easily 
the most alive of all the past. 

For a chance to see all this as a whole I would travel far—and I have. 
Yet there are still welcome “firsts” in this exhibition, since its group 
from France was selected from no less than thirteen provincial mu- 
seums—among them little-traveled towns like Montauban and Valen- 
ciennes—as well as from the better known Parisian sources. Such 
breadth of choice, revealing at least a dozen masterpieces from dis- 
tant places essential to the comprehension of several painters, does 
great credit to the man who selected the loans from France, René 
Huyghe, Curator of Paintings at the Louvre, and it will earn warm 
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LE 

CENTURY PAIL 
ERS AS PRIN 

MAKERS: Two Ro 
mantics, Delacroix in 
his sensuous, Orien 
tal subject for etch 
ing, “Juive d’Alger” 
nght),and Géricault 
in his virtuoso en 
graving “‘Boxeurs”’ 
below, right), pre 
cede two Impression 
ists, Manet—the 
magnificently toned 
lithograph of the 
“Execution of the 
Emperor Maximil 
ian,’ and Degas 

the swiftly tran 
scribed, atmospheric 
‘‘AuxAmbassadeurs.” 


ALL PRINTS EXHIBITED AT AND FROM THE COLLECTION OF THEI 
THE FRENCH PAINTER-PRINTMAKER TRADITION carried up to just before our time: Toulouse-Lautrec’s cinematic, 
lithograph “Le Jockey” and Gauguin’s Tahitian woodcut, rich in both Polynesian design and tonal gradations, “Auti te Pape,” both of the turn 
of the century. The practice of graphic art has been followed since by Picasso and Matisse. 
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sparklingly drawn 





gratitude from all but a pretentious few whose affected ennui 
scarcely serves to hide their critical incompetence. 

If the actual dates of the exhibit stretch slightly outside the 1800s 
at cither end, it is only to emphasize the peculiar unity of the nine- 
teenth century by itself. For despite the vast mutations and revo 
lutions in style within the century, few exceed the differences dem 
onstrated here in the work of one man scarcely fifteen years apart— 
fifteen years, however, separated by the turn from the eighteenth 
into the nineteenth century and by the greatest single revolution 
in lite man had known. David's Philippe Joubert, painted shortly 
betore the storming of the Bastille was to begin tu turn the world 
of art and the rest of the world upside pHing stands in emphatic 
contrast to his two portraits of Pope Pius VII—one with Cardinal 
Caprara—painted in 1805, when the Holy Father went to Paris to 
ofhciate at the coronation of Napoleon but was waved aside by the 
Fiihrer-prototype who placed the crown on his own head. 

I'he first picture, despite its sophisticated perception of human 
weaknesses beneath the well regulated gentleman of the dix- 
huiti¢me, is still, as painting, pure stylism in the approved eight- 
eenth century dialect. ‘The two papal portraits, on the other hand, 
although they, too, have their subtlety of characterization, cover it 
with a completely different formal phraseology—that of the new 
Classicism whose prophet David was as Painter of the Revolution 
and, due to his subsequent adaptability, of the: Empire as well. 
These contrasts assuredly do not quite match the effects of the 


MORE THAN MERE PORTRAITS, these two masterpieces of fig- 
ure painting by two great Impressionists unite the individual likeness 
with the personal human approach of the artist, establishing a tradi- 
tion of painter's portrait now dominant in modern art. Degas’ ‘ ‘James 
Tissot” and Renoir’s “Madame Caillebotte” both represent friends of 
the artists, the former a painter himself, the latter the wife of the 
amateur painter and patron of the Impressionists who left his great 
collection to the Louvre. 


LENT BY MRS. ANGELIKA W. FRINK 


COLLECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM (NEW ACQUISITION ) 


juxtaposition of David and the terminal figure of the exhibition, 
Lautrec, as they head this article, but they are strong enough to 
prove that the history of art is really w ritten in the dev elopment of 
forms and not of single personalities. 

It would be both amusing and profitable, I have sometimes 
thought, to write the history of nineteenth century painting as 
though it were the life and production of a single man. ‘To leave 
out, in other words, the names of artists and to treat the style of 
the most important line of development as though it were an indi- 
vidual career. If you thus briefly consider the closed entity of a hun- 
dred years, it is surprising how quickly you can begin to classifv. 
I'he frigid Neo-Classic forms of the first two decades easily signify 
the precocious talent of adolescence and youth with their superb 
underlying draftsmanship and yet also the single-tracked insistence 
upon a dogmatic ideology characteristic of the same life-period. ‘The 
Sturm und Drang of the Romantic period that follows typifies the 
yearnings and ambitions of later youth with its curious nostalgia 
for the unexperienced. Impressionism and its logical progress from 
a single idea—the result of scientific. thinking—represgmts aj first 
real maturity, sufficiently detached from the hot currents of life to 
be a measured emotional expression. Post-Impressionism, finally, is 
the second maturity, more objective in its eminence, varied and rich 
in both adept technique and fascinating reminiscence. 

Curiously enough, this extended metaphor fits the nineteenth 
century better than these devices usually do—as you will see when 
you begin to check with the artists and their styles—which, how- 
ever, is not so important as the conclusion you can reach thereby. 
That will prove that the painting of two men can often be more 
alike than the opposite ends of one man’s output—witness the 
parallels between early Pissarro and early Sisley in contrast to the 
vastly different late Pissarro; that you can derive more pleasure from 
the pictures than the labels, exactly as from some music without 
speculating if it is late Mozart or early Beethoven; that, above all, 
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LENT BY MADAME F., PARIS LENT BY MME. G. CACHIN-SIGNAC, PARIS 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH & ot te ee Se 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING: eae 
The Exhibition offers a_bril- . Ms —— 
liant demonstration of the po 

etic relationship of French 

painters to nature despite the 

formal mutations of a hundred 

years, from David's Classical 

arrangement of “View of the 

Luxembourg Garden,” 1794 

(top, left), to Van Gogh’s vio- 

lently expressionistic “Fields 

at Auvers,” 1890 (bottom, 

right). Corot’s “The Cabas- 

sud Houses at Ville d’Avray,” 

1850-55 (bottom, left), shows 

scientific interest in atmos- 

pheric painting influencing the 

Romantic style, while Monet's 

serene “Argenteuil’” of 1872 

(top, right) marks the full tide 

of Impressionist §breaking-up 

of form. Cézanne’s “Avenue 

of Trees at Chantilly,” 1888 

(left), and Seurat’s “Seine at 

Courbevoie” (right) signalize 

the Post-Impressionist return 

to Classical form, with only 

the surface color in the latter 

broken up by Pointillism. 
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LENT BY THE MUSEE DE VERSAILLES LENT BY THE MUSEE DE ROUEN 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH LENT BY THE MUSEE DE GAND 
PORTRAIT PAINTING: Not so 
homogeneous is the progress of style 
in limning the individual during the 
span covered by the E Exhibition—evi- 
dencing the constant conflict for 
supremacy between the personalities 
of painter and sitter. By Baron Gros, 
“Bonaparte at the Battle of Arcole,” 
1796 (top, left), has strong literary 
associations, the tendency culminat- 
ing in such dramatic works as Géri- 
cault’s “Mad Assassin,” 1821-24 
(center, left). Less gripping realism 
is seen in Millet’s “A Marine Off- 
cer,” 1844 (top, right). Impression- 
ism’s snapshot imagery held Manet 
in his “Portrait of a Lady,” about 
1875 (center, right), to a minimum 
of analysis, while Cézanne in “Por- 
trait of the Artist’s Father’ of the 
same period (bottom, left) subju- 
gated characterization to form. Fi- 
nally, Van Gogh in “Doctor Ga- 
chet” (bottom, right), sacrificed all 
formal laws to a completely individ- 
ualistic union of design, color, and 
his own tortured image. 
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LENT BY THE WALTERS ART GALL.aRY, BALTIMORI 


SUBJECT -PAINTING AT THE MID-CENTURY: Delacroix 
painted the deeply moving, dramatically colored “Christ on the Cross” 
in 1846, and Daumier his “Crispin and Scapin,” symbolic characters 
from the Italian Comedy, about 1857. Both reflect the renaissance of 
tragic themes in Romantic painting. 


LENT BY THE LOUVRE, PARIS 


you can see the ebb and flow of artistic movements clearly and 
simply without the complications of individual variations on a doctrine. 

Of this approach the present exhibition happens to be a specially apt 
example because it attempts no historical evolution in either hanging or 
catalogue. ‘The arrangement seems to stress taste instead of chronology, 
and this basis is further carried out in two of the three corollary shows 
at the Metropolitan—the superb selection of prints and book illustra- 
tions by French nineteenth century masters from the Museum’s own col- 
lection, and the brilliant showing of “French Fashions” of the period. 
(The third show, of drawings from French collections, had not arrived 
at this writing, and is momentarily being replaced by a group of excellent 
though familiar drawings by French nineteenth century painters from 
the Museum’s collection.) 


Taken altogether, the presentation offers as much truly visual insight 
into the nineteenth century as you could ever get in one place. Hence 
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LENT BY THE MUSEE DE ROUEN 


HE CLASSICAL TASTE IN FRENCH GENRE persisting 
throughout the century: Géricault made the “Study for The 
Race of the Riderless Horses” on a visit to Rome in 1817, 
Cézanne his “Bathers” (bottom of page), influenced by Classical 
antiquity, about 1887. 


| have sought to make this review, as well, tell its story in illustra- 
tions, depending on text only to explain my point of view and a 
few conclusions. 

The latter begin with the argument that what we have con- 
veniently classified as Neo-Classicism and Romanticism are, in 
reality, early and late phases of the same tendency—toward literary 
allusion, toward remote subject-matter, toward the exaltation of the 
individuality of the artist—despite the radical differences in outward 
style. David’s two ice-cold Roman marble likenesses of the Pope 
are actually ten years later in date than Gros’ Bonaparte at Arcole 
which is painted with all the froth and fury of a Gericault or a 
Delacroix of the twenties. The real Classicists of the nineteenth 
century were not David and Ingres at all, but the youthful Corot 
and Millet, to be seen in such works as the former’s Forum in 
Rome of 1826 and the latter’s Portrait of a Marine Officer of 1845. 
Millet soon succumbed to the most sentimental pangs of the Ro- 
mantic agony in both style and feeling, but Corot, despite a certain 
captivation for the Romantic appeal of the machine which is 
stronger than that of most emotion (in his case the appeal was the 
camera), stuck to his innate, pure, definitive Classicism for the 
fundamental of such pictures as the lovely Cabassud Houses at 
Ville d’Avray of 1850-55 and the Cathedral at Mantes of after 187 

Ingres’ own so-called Classicism is another illustration of this 
conclusion. Despite the self-imposed, rigid discipline of Classical 
outline which is the characteristic of his style, he was a complete 
Romantic at heart. ‘The Odalisque of 1813 seems to be the product 
of a singularly bad taste, for it depicts a warm, human subject at 


the temperature of a frigidaire. (Continued on page 44) 


LENT BY MRS. EDOUARD JONAS 
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Th THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 
e 

1517, Series Hl (French Painting Since 1800) No. 1 

ssical 

llustra- 

and a JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE INGRES (1780-1867 ) 

!URKISH WOMEN AT THE BATH (LE BAIN TURC) 

e con- 

ire, in (on overleaf) 

literary : 

of the Painted by one of the greatest masters of line of all time in his 
utward genial last years—he added to the date of the picture his own age, 
> Pope eighty-two, when he finished it in 1862—this is probably the most 

; I 

aig celebrated document of the wide revival of interest in the Classic nude 
t ora , ! 

‘ , F that took place in nineteenth century France and that has remained 
teenth , :; ; y : :; 1 
Coot as an important branch of painters’ subject matter ever since. ‘The 
‘um in painting also reflects the strong influence of the Near East in contem 
f 1845. poraneous France, one which extended to Delacroix as well and has 
he Ro- continued to Matisse and Derain today. 

certain I —— : lorf 
sich is nspiration for the subject came from a colorful passage in the 
vas the | memoirs of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and it was first designed as 
for the | a rectangle by the artist. He finished it in that form in 1859, sent it to 
uses at Prince Napoleon (afterward Napoleon III), but it was refused because 
a Z ms of the characteristically stupid prudery of the Princess, who failed to 
of this — a She all 
eres r see in it the purely Classic exercise in form and line as which it was 
AASSICE : , ' , . 
mplete _| one of the supreme efforts of the artist. Ingres took it back, made, 
sroduct three years later, the alterations which gave it the present circular form 
ject at and which may have improved it considerably. It soon afterward was 
age 44) purchased by the Ottoman Ambassador to France, and subsequently 


passed into the possession of the Louvre. 


(Diameter of the original: 42 1/2 inches) 


LENT BY THE LOUVRE, PARIS, TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


INGRES: “TURKISH WOMEN AT THE BATH,’ 1862 


(See reverse of this page) 





BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


RENOIR: “BY THE SEASHORE,” 1883 


(See reverse of this page) 











lH ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series H (French Painting Since 1800) No 


PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR (1541-1919) 


BY THE SEASHORE 


(on overleaf) 


Painted, in 1853, soon after Renoir’s return from Italy and in the 
very culminating vear of his Impressionist painting, this is one of those 
extraordinary masterpieces combining human and artistic qualities 
which give Renoir a universality along with such masters as ‘Titian, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt. It represents a charming young model who 
often appears in his anonymous portraits of the time, but it is the ar 
rangement and location which are more important than the identity 
of the subject. Posed in the full, strong light of out-of-doors, without 
any hint of a single source of illumination as in Renoit’s other strongly 
sunlit pictures of the time, it is a remarkable study of light and coun- 
terlight in sky and sea. Interestingly, Renoir has used a traditional 
arrangement of seated figure with landscape background in the upper 
right, much as in Renaissance portraits with cut-out windows in that 
spot, of which he must have seen many on his Italian journey—though 


the application here to an outdoor scene is entirely novel. 


The pigment, too, shows the effect of the Italian trip, with its un 
derpainting and modeling in the Pompeiian red which Renoir admired 


in the frescoes he saw at the excavations beside Vesuvius, and which 


from 1882 onward he used with increasing strength in his painting 
until the end of his life. Long in the collection of Mrs. H. O. Have- 
meyer, the painting was bequeathed with her other magnificent pic- 
tures to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, in 1929. 


(Size of the original: 36 1/4 by 28 1/2 inches) 





Balancing 
to Date the 
Books on 


the French 
The Art of the 
Third Republic: 
1870-1940 

BY HULDAH M. SMITH 


ARISIAN | painting of the 

Third Republic is currently 
being represented at the Wor- 
cester Art Museum by a show of 
forty canvases which record the 
developments that began with Im 
pressionism and have not yet 
ended today. Paralleling for at 


least a third of the nineteenth cen LENT BY MR. HENRY P. MC ILHENNY TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


tury the Metropolitan’s magnifi- FIFTY YEARS of development of form in French figure paintings from Seurat’s “The Models,” 1887, 
to Matisse’s “Seated Figure,” (“The Blue Dress”) 1937. 


LENT BY MRS. JOHN WINTERSTEEN TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


cent French painting féte and leaving it well behind 
in point of time with its section of contemporary 
works, it contains a number of outstanding items 
experimental in their period and influential in ours. 
‘Though narrower in scope than the French museum 
loans currently being admired in New York, 
Worcester’s postscript to the Metropolitan show 
comprises works of the caliber of Pissarro’s View of 
Pontoise (Private Collection, Paris), Monet’s smoky 
Gare Saint Lazare (Wildenstein & Co.), and Sisley’s 
Station at Sevres (Durand-Ruel), with their juxta- 
posed and scientifically analyzed spots of color, re- 
vealing the Impressionists’ preoccupation with ef- 
fects of light and atmosphere to the exclusion of 
solid form and linear quality. 


Manet, whose theory of “la tache bien peinte” had 
done much to bring about the Impressionist revolt 
against the stereotyped academic style, is represented 
in this exhibition by his simply executed Portrait of 
Antonin Proust (‘Toledo Museum of Art). Degas’ 
After the Bath (Durand-Ruel) and his The Mil- 
linery Shop (Art Institute of Chicago) combine 
the brush stroke and color of the Impressionists with 
an increased feeling for solidity, although the latter 
is also characterized by its two-dimensional pattern 
borrowed from Japanese prints, as well as by the 
momentary snap-shot effect popularized by the re- 
cently developed art of photography. Renoit’s early 
By the Seashore (Metropolitan Museum) is painted 
in the colorful, vibrating outdoor light which the 
artist loved; (it is reproduced in colors two pages 
ahead ). 


Cézanne’s restoration of solidity through the re- 
duction of forms to geometric essentials is well illus- 
trated in a still-life, Fruit and Wine (Museum of 
Modern Art, Bliss Collection), and a landscape, 
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House in Provence (Marie Harriman Gallery), both painted in the & Co.) bring us to the Expressionistic phase of Post-Impressionism, 


middle eighties; and Seurat’s Pointillism, with its increasingly searching which is further represented by Gauguin’s exotic, patterned Under the 
investigation of color theory, appears in a landscape, Les Grues et Pandanus (M. Knoedler & Co.). 
la Percée, Port-en-Bessin (Marie Harriman Gallery), and in the classic Forain’s After the Verdict (Wildenstein & Co.) is still, in its dramatic 


subject-matter, reminiscent of the satires of Daumier, and 
‘Toulouse-Lautrec’s Portrait of Tristan Bernard (Wildenstein 
& Co.) brings to mind the diagonals of Degas’ composition. 
On the other hand, Henri Rousseau, in his Sleeping Gypsy 
(Museum of Modern Art), foreshadows in 1897 the com 
plete independence of the twentieth century, and even hints 
at the Surrealist ideals of the future. 

Four paintings of the first decade of this century well 
express the artistic conflicts of the period. ‘Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
provincial opera scene, Messalina (Adolph Lewisohn Collec- 
tion, New York), again reveals the artist’s poster-like, linear 
adaptation of the Impressionist formula, combined with the 
cynical details with which he endows his scenes of theatrical 
personalities and circus performers. Even more reminiscent of 
the nineteenth century is Vuillard’s Salon Hessel, Rue de 
Rivoli (Wildenstein & Co.), in which Madame Hessel, wife 
of the dealer, stands in a typically turn-of-the-century room, 
whose many articles of furniture, textiles, and paintings cov- 
ering the walls are literally reproduced in the true Impres- 
sionstic manner. On the other hand, Picasso’s Life of 1903 
(Rhode Island School of Design) and Matisse’s Nasturtiums 
and the Dance, (Worcester Art Museum, Anonymous Loan ) 
take a definite step into the twentieth century. The sad mood 




























































anne? of Picasso’s painting is enhanced by the emaciated figures and 

| the blue tonality which characterize his blue period. Matisse’s ) 
dancers, painted in 1910, bright pink against a setting of 
LENT BY MR. ALDUS C. HIGGINS TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM brilliant greens, oranges, and reds, whirl in a spirited dance, 

THE RIVIERA in the eyes of a traditional Impressionist, in Bonnard’s “Eu- _ 4d introduce us to the work of the Fauves—the “wild beasts” } : 
Ci ilyptus Trees, St. Tropez” circa 1925; and of a Fauve, Derain, in “Southern _ whose interest in design, unexpected use of color, and emo- 

France” of the same date. tional expression shocked Paris between 1903 and 1905. | 





LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Gradually there arose a revolt against the so-called lack of 
discipline in the Fauvist paintings of Matisse, Rouault, 
Vlaminck, and others, and the Cubist style, developed by 
Picasso and Braque, came to the fore during the years 1910- 
1920. The reduction of natural forms to abstract terms ap- 
pears in Picasso’s neutral-colored Table (Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art), with its two-dimensional arrangement of space 
and color patterns, in Juan Gris’ Chessboard (Museum of 
Modern Art), and in Léger’s machine-like Luncheon (Mu- 
" — seum of Modern Art), dominated by reds, blues, and cold, 
steely grays. To this pre-War period also belongs Renoit’s t 
Nude (Durand-Ruel), which, although still painted in 
: the luminous colors and vibrant brush stroke of Impression- 
ism, reveals a much greater monumentality than the deli- 
cate, porcelain-like By the Seashore of 1883. While these 
Fauves, Cubists, and late Impressionists were still battling, 
the Armory Exhibition, held in New York in 1913, first intro- 
duced to America the diversified trends of European painting. 

The years from 1920 to 1930 include a variety of styles— 
Bonnard’s Saint Tropez (Mr. Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester), 


in which, as in Vuillard’s Salon Hessel, true Impressionism | 
persists; Derain’s Kitchen Table (Mme. Paul Guillaume, 
Paris), painted with a limited palette of ochres, blacks and 
whites; and his Southern France (Phillips Memorial Gal- i 
lery) whose architecturally constructed landscape seems to 
belie the fact that he had been one of the original orgafn- 


izers of the Fauves. 

In contrast to Derain’s Kitchen Table of 1914 is Braque’s 
still-life, Pitcher Basket, Knife, and Pears (Paul Rosen- 
berg) painted in the same years. Although both art- 
Models (Mr. Henry P. Mcllhenny, Philadelphia), posed with the . ists had taken part in the Fauve revolt against Post-Impression- 
gravity of Egyptian deities against a background of Seurat’s Grande _ism, by 1924 each had evolved his own personal style; Derain’s 
Jatte. ‘Two examples of the work of Van Gogh, the swirling, emotional still-life is derived from the compositions of Cézanne, while that 
Olive Trees (Mr. H. S. Southam, Ottawa, Canada) and the two-di- of Braque shows a modification of the influence of the Cubist for- 
mensional, heavily linear Madame Roulin and her Baby (M. Knoedler mula which he and Picasso worked out a few years before. Wil- 
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LENT BY MR. ALDUS C. HIGGINS TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
PERSONAL APPROACHES in the Third Republic’s last decade: Rouault’s glowingly pigmented “Sunset in 
the Orient” and Pierre Roy’s “Electrification of the Country,” both painted in 1930. 


enski writes: “Abandoning 
the geometric technique 
of his Cubist manner, he 
evolved a personal curvili- 
near, semi- Cubist, semi- 
figurative two-dimensional 
art where oyster tints with 
notes of green and brown 
predominate in opulent 
patterns which are some- 
times simple and some- 
times exceedingly com- 
plex.” To the third decade 
also belongs Dunoyer de 
Segonzac’s Spring on the 
Marne (Mr. Frank 
Crowninshield, New 
York), in which the influ- 
ence of Cézanne’s struc- 
ture is combined with the 
artist’s own rich surface 
texture. A friend and close 
associate of Segonzac was 
Dufresne, whose Scene in 
Morocco (Worcester Art 
Museum) reveals harmo- 
nious juxtapositions of col- 
ors similar to those of 
medieval stained _ glass. 
This painting is not mere- 
ly a photographic view of 
a North African scene, but 
tather a pattern of shapes 
and colors, the former in- 
spired by the Moroccan 
landscape, the latter inten- 
sified in brilliance. They 
are darkest in the fore- 
ground, somewhat lighter 


LENT BY THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM TO THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CM eee ee 


in the middle distance, 
and almost pastel in the 
distant city on the hill. 


The 1930s found the 
Post - Impressionists, 
Fauves and Cubists being 
gradually accepted in 
America as well as in Eu- 
rope. Many of these paint- 
ings were entering Ameri- 
can collections, and fre- 
quent exhibitions were in- 
creasing public awareness 
of modern French paint- 
ing. 

The year 1930 is repre- 
sented in the Worcester 
exhibition by three ex- 
tremely diverse paintings; 
the artists are Rouault, 
Lurcat and Pierre Roy, 
and their works are, re- 
spectively, Sunset in the 
Orient (Mr. Aldus C. Hig- 
gins, Worcester), Coast- 
line, Les Landes (Mr. T. 
Catesby Jones, N. Y.), and 
Electrification of the 
Country (Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford). 
Rouault’s landscape, with 
its thick impasto of paint, 
its rich colors and heavy 
outlines, is strongly influ- 
enced by the artist’s early 
training as a stained-glass 
painter. A former member 
of the Fauves and occa- 
sionally classified as a Sur- 
realist, Rouault is an artist 
whose style is too essen- 
tially personal to be con- 
veniently pigeon-holed. 
Lurcat, the second of this 
trio, reaches the border- 
line of Surrealism, the 
psycho - analytical dream- 
world which has so pre- 
occupied European artists 
of recent years. Lurgat is 
not, however, a Surrealist 
in the sense that Dali is; 
his Coastline, Les Landes, 
inspired by actual land- 
scapes along the coast 
near Bordeaux, is based 
upon nature and resem- 
bles it closely enough to 
seem plausible; but the 
fantastically twisted, leaf- 
less trees and the deserted 
boats suggest vast stretches 
of waste-lands which reach 
far beyond the planes of 
the picture. The dull greys 
and browns silhouetted 
against a blue background 
add to the mood of this 
dreary yet fascinating 

(Continued on page 44) 
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COMBINED WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


AMERICAN AQUARELLES, 1941 VARIETY: In “Shoreline to Boston” (above) Harvé Stein freshens a tradi- 
tional theme with a recurrent pot-hook-shaped motif (above). Native watercolorists, to disprove Santayana’s “shy 
and feminine American mind,” turn their attention to such sporting subjects as ]. W. Golinkin’s “Redwings vs. 
Rangers” (below). The entire exhibition is reviewed on the opposite page. 









SOLIDER STUFF IN WATERCOLOR 


Strong Subject Matter Prevails at the Aquarellists’ Annual 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


ONE is the day when George Santayana could write 
that the American mind, being shy and feminine, 
sees nature in watercolors. At most one admits that 

American minds here and there may be shy and feminine, 
but shyness and femininity no longer are the marks of our 
watercolorists. That must be the ‘conclusion enforced by 
annual visits to the annual combined exhibition of the 
New York Water Color Club and the American Water 
Color Society. You may not see here among the four 
hundred entries so many of the experiments in either 
technique, subject, or composition that distinguish our 
workers in oil, but you will find few piddling techniques 
and at least a dozen new names which, judging by the 
works currently attributed to them, will be worth remem- 
bering. 

As a matter of fact, watercolor seems less inclined to 
give us those rag-tag and bob-tail incidents of our living 
which the practitioners in oil love to rub in to their socio- 
logical messages. Watercolor need not avoid the social 
message, but, curiously enough, it seems to attract to itself 
people who paint architecture, landscape, and still-life 
more often than other things. 

Some of the members of the exhibiting organizations 
offer their best work in these categories. Walton Blodgett, with his 
lively, brilliant Nocturne of rainy streets in town, a sort of animated 
Martin Lewis, with lots of traffic, pedestrians, and neon lights, is a 
hummer. Peace, by Merrill A. Bailey, who exhibited so dominantly 
last year, is the incarnation of winter (in a tight style), with a snow- 
covered steeple, the snow half-obscuring from view a horse and cutter 
and its partly congealed occupant. Julius Delbos, an old hand at these 
shows and a prominent officer of the Water Color Club, has an attrac- 
tive composition, Fishing Boats, a nicely grouped arrangement of 
mastless dories. Ogden M. Pleissner, another well known talented 
watercolorist, is present with his carefully observed (for local color) 
Hooded Merganser, the bird, one of the most decorative of our water- 
fowl, thrillingly painted and placed against a robin’s-egg 
blue background. 

These are all papers notable for technique. Indeed the 
least weak spot in this combined exhibition is its strength 
of technique. Take a detailed, closely thought out, and 
interwoven picture, like Luella Buros’ Sledding on Lincoln 
Avenue. It fairly screams with technique. How it manages 
to be so luminous with all the network of brown-grey tree 
trunks, with only one spot of bright color (a girl’s green 
tam) is very unusual. Or, again, take a broad-areaed paper, 
like Edward M. Farmer’s Salt Harvest. This, with all the 
reflections in the mirrorlike pool, is virtuoso to a degree. 
Both Miss Buros and Mr. Farmer are fresh names to me, 
but they are among a batch of other fine new artists, like- 
wise producers of outstanding work. 

I should like to congratulate A. Lassell Ripley for an 
exceptionally pleasant and inspiriting paper, Carolina 
Planting, to my mind one of the best in the show. The, 
red- violet soil on which the Negro laborers do their plant- 
ing is a grand foil to their colored blouses and shirts, the 
intenser tones of which are added in gouache. Not only 
do the gay primary colors of the clothes make music 
against the duller soil, but the painting as a landscape is 
of the first order. 

Joseph Guerin in one of several contributions makes his 
The River, Late Afternoon as fine a picture of the crowded 





“Shadow,” 


“MORNING LOBSTERMAN,” 





EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


WINTER SIMPLIFIES the shape of things and Edgar Corbidge does as much in 
using chilly color oad 


long flowing washes. 


shipping on the Hudson between Liberty and Fifty-seventh Streets as 
we have seen since Joe Pennell sat in his room at the Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn, and let fly with his watercolors on small blocks. Except that 
Joseph Guerin uses a huge block, the effect of speedy, darting boats is 
much the same. 

A great many other paintings of water are excellently done. Andrew 
Wyeth’s rather monochromatic Morning Lobsterman is one, simple, 
artistic, to the point. E. Ormond McMullen, who can be depended 
upon for original subject matter, this time may make us lift an eyebrow 
with his grim Grappling for the Body, as well done in the vague, 
much-watered pastel tones he uses as ones more realistic. 

(Continued on page 44) 





EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


terse, real, and to the point, is by Andrew 


Wyeth, one of the watercolorists who excels in surface textures. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


ZOLTAN SEPESHY, AN 
ETCHER IN PAINT 
Ya ILTAN SEPESHY’S tempera tech 
4 nique, which has enticed Reginald 
Marsh and others to Cranbrook to 
look over his shoulder, is the big thing 
about him. Liquid such as rain, matter 
such as fishing-nets know no terrors for 
him. He handles fine hair-lines of black 
paint immeasurably well, pointing up a 
stormy register in Against the Rain 
which throws the church into natural 
highlight. Sepeshy’s spontaneous deli 
cacy, you will see at the Midtown Gal 
leries, appears in his landscapes despite 
their chromatic bolstering with hunter 
greens and siennas. His snow panels, 
like Remnants of Summer, are ad- 
mirable studies in the recession of 
planes, his In the Day’s Work, the 
most ars est caelare artem of still-lifes, 
a perfectly virtuoso study in rightness 
of values. Here is the art of modern 
tempera in easel painting at its highest, 
wedded to a sense for the unobvious, 
the casual, in composition. a on 


LIVELY COMEBACK BY 


KENNETH H. MILLER 


EAD PAN used to be the word for 

Kenneth Méiller’s faces, this be- 
cause he did not paint from the model. 
But, eminent composer and draftsman 
that he is, he has changed—judging at 
least from the eight pictures, results of 
his holiday from teaching at the Art 
Students’ League, now at the Rehn 
Galleries. All of them figure composi 
tions owing much to Renoir’s theory 
“that painting, which cannot exist in 
actual bulk, must, like sculpture, give 
the illusion of bulk,” they show (as in 
the mother’s face of Washing Baby) 
much more definitely humanized types. 
The canvases are mixtures of oil and 
tempera in thin emulsion. Thus the 
pigment, if possessing little of the Re- 
noir lusciousness (except in the darkly 
nacreous limbs of the figure in After 
the Bath), is firm. Unfortunate that 
Miller, as other painters say, has not 
believed that white and black are 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


SEPESHY’S crosshatched 
“Against the Rain.” 


GLICENSTEIN’S etching, 
“Scrubwomen.” 


KLEEMAN GALLERIES 


colors. This seems to explain why his 
own color is so chalky. Nevertheless an 
acute sense of form materially strength 
ens his canvases, as in Bargain Hunters, 
with its department store pylons and 
zigzags of moving stairways r. We. Se 


ORR AS A ROMANTIC; 
GLICENSTEIN DRAWS 
fiber: tradition of American romantic 
painting enters very clearly into the 
work of Elliot Orr which may now be 
seen at the Kleemann Galleries. One 
thinks of the design and feeling of 
Ryder in Passing Storm, and of Blake 
lock’s crinkly-edged trees in the curious 
shapes of The Wasteland and Haunted 
House. Paint surface 1ichly worked dis 
tinguishes Orr’s style. The number of 
dark, shadowy scenes is unusual in any 
group. He can call forth pity and ter- 
ror in such ea as Silence, and he 
packs great plastic content into tiny 
space in Countryside, with its exciting 
sky. But whatever the inspiration (and 
even Daumier is recalled in Shapes), 
Dunkirk could not have been painted 
by anyone else. It is the figure of a 
soldier on the beach, blindfold, groping 
a little, but superbly sure in spirit. ‘This 


arn me 


FIFTEEN GALLERY 


PEPPER’ S loosely brushed, spa- 
cious “The Hut.” 


springs out of contemporary experience, 
and the artist has handled its theme in 
a completely contemporary manner. 
Enrico Glicenstein, who once ex- 
hibited his sculpture with Rodin, is 
now at seventy showing his drawings 
and etchings for the first time. In Rock- 
well Kent’s words, “They have beauty 
and humor, and the telling power of 
great art.” Scrubwomen, with its de- 
lightful sense of movement and keen 
observation, bears out Kent’s estimate. 
A sculptor’s drawings nearly always are 
rewarding, and these should have seen 
the light long ere this. J. & 


A WATERCOLOR DEAN: 
CHARLES H. PEPPER 


HE conservative gouache-flecked 

watercolors of Charles Hovey Pep- 
per at the Fifteen Gallery were made in 
the south of France some years past. 
These papers by the dean of Boston 
painters (who was prominently exhibit- 
ing when Maurice Prendergast was just 
breaking in thirty-five years ago) are 








on the vertical axis, are soft in color, 
g. The Old Olive Tree, 
have the scumbled, fuzzy look of a 
late Inness. If lacking in the more ab 
stract, masculine design of Pepper's oils, 


and at times, e 


they are still charming - = & 


PROVOCATIVE 
GROUP SHOW 


\\ LCOMING Peter Blume, as the 


newest addition to its group, the 
Downtown Gallery has hung his evoca 


BLUME; 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


GUGLIELMI’S “The Tene- 


ments,” Surreal and clear. 


tive The Eternal City of 1934-37 to 
gether with work by its other American 
members. But today it is more difficult 
than ever for the spectator to look with 
objectivity at the papier-maché jack-in- 
the-box, Mussolini. The content ob- 
scures the magnificently painted details 
of this painting. 

Other important canvases include a 
firm Karfiol Boys in Boat which doffs 
the hat to Cézanne and Bellows, but 
bows to no one. Kuniyoshi and Julian 
Levi both show new pictures which, 
being strangely alike in palette, illus- 
trate how differently two fine artists 
can employ the same paint: Levi uses 
it to create the illusion of texture and 
air in his beach scene; on Kuniyoshi’s 
brush it is paint for paint’s sake which 
embellishes the beautifully drawn fe- 
male figure in All Alone. 

Of the gallery’s younger generation, 
Guglielmi, in his enigmatic Tenements, 
ties up a doleful “subject with gay 
colors, while Siporin paints refugees 
with strength and grace. Katherine 
Schmidt, Sheeler, Spencer, Bennett, 
Breinin, Lewandowski, and Levine have 
all hung characteristic work. D. B. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


BY TOP PERFORMERS 
AUFMAN, Etnier, and Speight 
form a representative trio of con- 
temporary American landscapists. All 
three have a spontaneous romantic 
style, but Etnier sees things lean and 
precise, Laufman bold and blowy, and 
Speight quick and tender. Test this for 
yourself at the Milch Galleries, which 
have about six paintings by each artist. 
Laufman, from Cleveland, exhibits 
South Carolina landscapes the secret of 
whose charm is in big sweeping foliage 
and interlacing tops. Though he may 
use only three or four trees, they give 
the impression that you are near a 
shadowy grove such as Fragonard loved 
on his Tivoli sketching tour. After 


these Laufman’s still-life is compara 
tively tame, but his trees, done in a 
thin liquid emulsion on canvas, are, as 
in In the Woods, outstanding 

Etnier’s preference for a hard light in 
which objects become attractively slen 
der or distorted is observable in The 
Kite, of his 1937-38 Gilbert Head se 
ries, and in The Doorway, of 1940, a 
marine still-life. His Cape May Wharf 
is excellent as an example of his type 
of color, cold, garish, and _ intense. 
Speight, like Etnier another Pennsylva- 
nian by residence, exhibits some land 
scapes of Manayunk, rich in, and 
crowded with, clouds and houses seen 
in a mist-colored distance. He is less 
obvious in composition than Laufman, 
except in The Stairs. Both are painters 
of finely felt landscapes, the former for 
the distance, the latter for the nearer 
foreground. .. Wt 


BETTER DESIGN FOR 
THE HOME 

WO exhibitions in the field of 

decoration are now current, the one 
of more practical interest being that of 
furniture and fabrics designed by 
Elizabeth Symonds at the Decorators 
Club. Using the art of the American 
Indians as her source of inspiration, her 
work amplifies the “Indian Art for 
Modern Living” section of the Modern 
Museum exhibit. In certain acces- 
sories, such as tiles and lamps, Mrs. 
Symonds achieves a higher esthetic 
level than in fabric designs, but the 
fact that she has worked toward an 
ensemble, creating wall paper designs, 
as well as those for china and wooden 
ware, gives her exhibition special sig 
nificance. 

Students from sixteen art schools in 
all parts of the country have competed 
for the Rorimer Medal in designs for 
a living-dining room in the modern 
style, and a selection of these sketches, 
including prize- winners has been 
shown until today at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. In general they are disappoint- 
ing, for the rooms seem stiff in their 
arrangements and the furniture often 
bulky and shapeless. The idea that a 
room should be free from clutter and 
basically function comfortably for more 
than one kind of usage is a stimulating 
one, and it is oo that more 
imaginative designs have not been 
evolved. Stianamate, an outstanding 
art center in this country, evidently 
fosters decorating as well, for two of 
the best rooms emanate from it. J. L. 


MONTOYA, RIFKIN, & 
LEWIS JAY 


ORTRAITS dominate the exhibi- 

tion of Gustavo Montoya’s paintings 
at the recently reopened Alma Reed 
Galleries. They are much in the style 
of modern Mexico of which he is a na- 
tive, all detail being subordinate to 
monumentality of form. Some of the 
heads seem stiff, and expressions man- 
nered, but Montoya has a forceful way 
with him which asserts itself. His Mex- 
ican scenes, of which there are only one 
or two, have the most charm. 

Draftsmanship is outstanding in Sid- 
ney Rifkin’s drawings which deal with 
themes of terror and pain. Among the 
paintings a penetrating self-portrait re- 
veals a man surprisingly young to have 
grappled with some of the horrors he 
draws. Both technically and emotional- 
ly his first one man show is one of un- 
usual promise. 

Sculpture by Lewis Jay is shown in 
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ings. It consists mainly of carved re 
liefs and plaques of religious themes, 
many of them distinguished by a strong 
feeling for design. | 


ZUNSER’S SLICE OF 
LIFE: WATERCOLORS 

ESOLATE sections of small towns 
1) furnish Shomer Zunser with mate- 
rial for most of the watercolors which 
are at the Uptown Galleries. It does 
not follow, however, that his view of 
life is a gloomy one, for his color is 
fresh, his approach buoyant, and occa- 
sional flashes of humor illumine his 
papers. Snow and Trees and the rough 
street of Workers’ Homes recall Vla- 
minck, but the rain-drenched atmos- 
phere of Pickle-green and Mustard, the 
title of which is dictated by color har- 
mony rather than subject matter, is less 
harsh in atmosphere. 

Zunser is a serious young painter, 
conscious of the world he is living in 
as 1941 indicates, but his lighter moods 
yield his most attractive works in this 
group. River Bank is lyric in feeling, 
and Dramatic Landscape more full of 
content than some of the paintings 
which he approaches with great Sturm 
und Drang. ¥. he 


BENJAMIN KOPMAN’S 
GUSTY ELEGIES 

AINTING in the Soutine-Rouault 

current, Benjamin Kopman, the ex- 
hibitor at the A.C.A. Gallery, has al- 
ways shown enormous passion in his 
work. The fat, seated women he paints 
are most un-Renoiresque in their brown, 
ugly flesh color slashed with butcher 
red, but in tangible bulk they would 
more than appease a Renoir. The faces, 
as in that of Seated Woman, show a 
masklike grimace and the rhomboidal 
mouth of agony and suffering which 
Kopman knows so well. The landscapes, 
like Chateau with Seminary, which as 
in Soutine is criss-crossed with brilliant 
carmine foreground strokes, are not too 
pleasing in color, yet they are knit with 
passion. The summary drawing of a 
face—an s-curve of orange for one 
cheek and a feather-shaped white for a 
crooked nose, as in Woman With Mir- 
ror—is characteristic. No less so are the 
beautiful if a trifle vague hand-colored 
lithographs in the inner room. Here, 
the Professors of Race Origin at Work, 
The Invalid Army, and the two 
“Whoops! my dear” gossips are finely 
colored and effective. J. W. L. 


MAURICE SIEVAN IN 


POEMS OF THE CITY 
\ AURICE SIEVAN at Contempo- 


rary Arts is an example of the 
direct painter who has produced a sub- 
stitute for patina. The charm of his 
cityscapes—““Where People Live” he 
titles the show—is that from ordinary 
places, a square or two of asphalt 
blocks for sidewalk, a dead-end tryst- 
ing place, a stretch of main highway, 
or a row of suburban apartments, he 
can wring subtle, sophisticated color 
melodies, even poetry. See The Boule- 
vard, and Trysting Place. J. W.L. 


GARDEN SCULPTURE; 


RONA’S FIGURES 
URPORTING to be conservative, 


the list of artists showing in the 
Arden Galleries’ initial annual sculpture 























































































































exhibit during the first half of Febru 
ary contained names associated with 
progressive trends. The show was as- 
sembled with an eye to gardens, and 
did not completely escape a suggestion 
of kitch. Some of the best things were 
the smallest: Choate’s Moravian Goat, 
Ducks by Bruce Moore, and a head by 
Barthé. Other beasts we liked included 
those by Rudy and Pollia. Dalton and 
Scaravaglione contributed interesting 
figures, but Wheeler Williams’ bronze 
Indians belong to the happily dead 
taste of another generation. 

Current at the Arden is sculpture by 
the Czecho-Slovakian Lilly Rona which 
furnishes yet another solution to the 
portrait question. She has made some 
ingratiating heads of the élite and the 
celebrated in two-tone bronze and in 
polychrome terracotta. She worked in 
Vienna, London and Paris, in the latter 
place under Despiau, whose manner, to- 
gether with that of Rodin, her figure 
pieces reflect. D. B. 


HURD, CHAMPION OF 


THE OPEN SPACES 
ETER HURD is essentially a realist. 
This is apparent in his exhibition at 

the Macbeth Gallery, which is com- 
posed of scenes of the West. If he 
undertakes to describe the local color 
of a rodeo, which he does in The 
Fourth of July, one is aware of the 
population in sunbonnets and jodhpurs, 
of the celebrant with his bottle, the 
crisply waving Stars and Stripes, and 
the neat form of loudspeakers strategi- 
cally placed. Yet Hurd manages to 
convey all sorts of telling detail without 
hitting the spectator over the head 
with a dull recital of fact. He points 
up the shapes of low-growing ever- 
greens on the great slope of a moun- 
tain by accenting their slanting shadows, 
and if he chooses to mention a lonely 
highway filling station or café, he does 
it with final clarity. 

More than almost any other artist 
enamoured of the Western landscape, 
Hurd gives a sense of its breadth, its 
ever-changing variety in light and 
color, and its atmosphere of eternal 
calm. One feels his own warm pleasure 
in the vast expanses of desert and bril- 
liant sky—all this without one ounce 
of sentimentality or pretentiousness 
which often dwarfs the painting of 
ardent lovers of the wide open spaces. 
Perhaps this is because the realism of 
Hurd’s approach is only the basis of 
his style. J. 


REDERER: AN ARTIST 
SEES MUSIC 
N ENGELBERG, Bela Bartok, and 


various other musicians have sat 
for Franz Rederer whose paintings are 
now on view at the Artists Gallery. 
Born in Zurich, he recently came to 
this country by way of Venezuela, 
where he was a teacher. The musical 
source of Rederer’s inspiration is self- 
evident. His subjects could never be 
mistaken for members of another pro- 
fession. His broad style, intensity of 
tone, his interrelationship of color all 
have a singing quality. 

Paint surfaces are very rich: he builds 
up his forms with layer upon layer of 
pigment, which glistens and catches the 
light. There is a group of self-portraits 
here, over life size, of striking power. 
The large studies of his wife are done 
with great sympathy and poetic feeling. 
One landscape and a New York street 
scene show him in quite another and 
equally successful vein. It is not surpris- 


ing to learn that Rederer has had one 
man shows in Bremen, Vienna, and 
Amsterdam. . Ss 


IMPRESSIVE SHOW OF 
RELIGIOUS ART 


JEYHE’S show of religious art is so 

' fine that a partial list, without fear 
of favor, will be a better guide than 
complete description: Tamayo’s water 
color, Our Lady of Guadelupe; an oil 
head of Mary Magdalen by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, and the same 
artist’s Beato Costanzo da Fabriano and 
two prints of her; two Rouault aqua 
tints and a finely-textured wood-engrav- 
ing; Derain’s Marriage at Cana; a Ma- 
donna and Child print by the contem- 
porary Greek Galanis; a_ terracotta 
Crucifixion by Suzanne Nicholas; a St. 
Christopher mosaic by Elsa Schmid; 
and Warren Chappell’s pen and ink, 
Christian Symbol. J. W. L. 


MAGER, NATURALIST, 
ARTIST & POET 

HERE is little hint of the comic 

strip artist, which Charles Mager 
was for over twenty years, in his cur- 
rent show at the Harriman Gallery. 
However, it is not surprising to find out 
that he now does a page on wild life 
for two magazines, for his love of the 
out-doors is outstanding, and when he 
inserts the tiny figure of a deer into 
a landscape, it is so deftly executed as 
to be the focus of attention. He is 
richly imaginative in suggesting the 
vibration of light on the rough grass 
of a field, bringing out with a natural- 
ist’s enthusiasm the delicacy of ferns 
and the texture of coarse undergrowth. 
He does not lose himself in detail, on 
the other hand, but uses every inch of 
his canvas in well-planned compositions. 

Mager’s color is sensitive in the oils, 
particularly so in Green Pastures 
through which drifts a pink haze like 
flowering quince. It is even more deli- 
cate in the group of pastels. These 
landscapes with their joyousness and 
fragrance make one fairly ache for 
spring. J. i. 


O’KEEFFE 1941: A NEAT 
LITTLE TRICK 
EORGIA O’KEEFFE’S annual re- 
port can be viewed at its usual 
haven, An American Place. It repre- 
sents a small year’s output and is sup- 
plemented by older work. The show 
does not seem to warrant the usual 
fuss made over this painter, either pro 
or con. Her contribution has been, in 
the case of her floral compositions, a 
simplified and frequently beautiful way 
of seeing small things in large. In her 
landscapes of New Mexican hills, like 
the White Place in Shadow, she is able 
to create a mood and turn the canyon 
walls into literally living rock. How- 
ever, her touch is aot a_ universally 
golden one: when she tries to do a 
Sheeler she has abandoned her metier 
and found nothing to replace it. D. B. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS IN 


A CONTRASTS SHOW 


A DIM, spidery Eugene Higgins 
£1 next to a brashly colored Reving- 
ton Arthur portrait, a soft pink-coated 
Robert Philipp next to a large joyous 
John Costigan make compact contrasts 
on two of the four walls at the Bab- 
cock Galleries. A Levi-esque fishing 
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MAURICE SEIVAN: ‘Trysting Place.” 
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DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


BERNARD KARFIOL: “Boys in Boat.” 


MACBETH GALLERY 


PETER HURD: “The Rainy Season.” 
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WEYHE GALLERY 


KOKOSCHKA: “Crucifixion.” 


CHARLES MAGER: “Green Pastures.” 


HARRIMAN GALLERY 
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scene by that keeper of the white 
horses, Sol Wilson, is balanced on each 
side by a murky small-scale, square 
registered De Martini, black and green 
and white. Elliot Orr maintains the 
shadowy tones on this wall, while the 
fourth relieves the situation by a Lloyd 
Goff cowboy crapshooting scene and a 
bar by Douglas Gorsline J. W.! 


NATIVE PRIMITIVES 
OLD & MODERN 
pps show of 


painting on Knoedler’s second floor 
is full of good things. There are two 
Catlins, hunting scenes with the fa 
miliar aquarium-water tonality, and one 
of them has two crocodilian tigers 
There are two Peale still-lifes, a Ra 
phaelle and a Sarah, the former depict 
ing two watermelon halves much more 


Popular American 





PERLS GALLERIES 


SCHARY’S “Portrait of Raphael 
Soyer.” 


glorious than the sad Kuniyoshi ones 
latterly at Pittsburgh; a glowing little 
Harnett with bright blue damask; a fine 
anonymous portrait head in the Da 
vidian spirit, for it is certainly in back 
ground and tonality and facial outlines 
like an early John Vanderlyn. A miles 
deep John Kane with a train coming 
out of a tunnel, which is in more senses 
than one the vanishing point, the pic 
ture called Susquehanna River, is as 
good a Kane as you could wish to see. 
There are a number of primitive por- 
traits, as though journeyman artists or 
coach painters had done them (one be- 
ing on a curving, highly varnished 
panel). From their appearance, most of 
them hail from the second quarter of 
the last century. J. W. L. 


SAUL SCHARY: WARM 


PIGMENTS 


OVER of a red-orange glow (which 
this observer finds garish) on 
hands, face, and the body generally, 
Saul Schary, now tenanting the Perls 
Galleries, is calculated to make healthy- 
looking portraits, viz., those on show of 
Arshile Gorky and of Raphael Soyer. 
Somehow or other Sc thary doth protest 
too much. The work is virile and vital, 
without much charm or inner fire. The 
best things are the still-lifes, an au- 
tumn one whose colors are harmoni- 
ous, and June, 1940. J. W. L. 


SCULPTURE DONE BY 


THE TOUCH SYSTEM 


N EXHIBITION of sculpture at 
the Carstairs Gallery consisting of 
work made in a recreation class of the 
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STERNER GALLERIES 


NICOLAS’ self portrait, “Before 


the Easel.” 


New York Association of the Blind 
demonstrates how close a bond exists 
between modeling and the sense of 
touch. The twelve women, most of 
whom contribute one or two examples 
here, vary from one who has been 
blind since birth to others who have 
lived in total darkness for only a few 
years. It is remarkable how even is the 
accomplishment, The Elephant, by 
Clara Crampton, who has never seen, 
being fully as developed sculpturally as 
some of the others. Emotional intensity 
is strongest in Babe in Arms by Anna 
Gittelman, who began to model at the 
time she lost her sight. Each member 
of the group is given complete freedom 
to create whatever she desires, and no 
hands but the artists’ own have touched 
the clay. This is an extraordinary exhi 
bition which makes unusual demands 
of the spectator. It closes today. J. L. 


FROM STAINED GLASS 


TO CANVAS: NICOLAS 
| ape NICOLAS’ paintings must be 


a compensation for his main profes 
sion which, until the Occupation, was 
designing and person: ally executing the 
finest stained glass in Holland, indeed 
in all of Europe. After a victory over 
this obdurate medium and _ relentless 
technique, he picks up a brush to ex- 
press the things that are purely of the 
temperament. The canvases on view at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries are all fluid 
figure pieces. Some are identified, but 
on the whole they seem more like the 
cross-section of a nervous and flexible 
mind than actual portraits. Nicolas 
chooses blacks, dusty earth colors, pale 
pinks, greys—he was hailed at the last 
Paris Exposition as the master of gri 
saille, but for his glass—lots of white. 
It all seems casual yet there is a real 
reason for it and the pictures, shadowy 
as they are, are exciting R. F. 


YOUR PORTRAIT: 
AND SENSE 


F YOU should want to have a por 
trait painted, it can be done for $50 

or for $5,000. But even if you are not 
in the market for a likeness, the cur- 
rent exhibition at the 460 Park Avenue 
Gallery, hung with samples by the 
twenty-five members of its Portrait 
Painters’ Clearing House and by some 
twenty-seven invited artists, furnishes a 
first-rate view of this indispensable 


$ $ 


branch of the profession. A percentage 
on commissions received during the ex 
hibit will be donated to British War re 
lief 

The fact that a number of works 
were not commissioned gives certain 
artists an advantage—they are free to 
show what they can do if left alone 
Fashionable limners in the upper brack 
ets offer such chic tributes as Charles 
Baskerville’s Mrs. E. M. M. Warburg 
or slick records of handsome features 
frozen for posterity like Gerald Brock 
hurst’s Mr. Francis Macnamara. But 
these represent neither the typical purse 
nor the necessary results. For example, 
should you want a work of art which is 
also a penetrating psychological study, 
Alexander James might be your man, or 
if, on the other hand, you want a strik 
ing picture which happens to have 
yourself in it, there are many to choose 
from. A fine canvas in which the artist 
includes the sitter without sacrificing 
his pictorial style can be painted by 
Guy Péne Du Bois, Henry Schnaken 
berg, or Waldo Peirce. The kind of 
portrait (recommended for University 
presidents) which stresses character 
over features is contributed by Douglas 
Gorsline, Margaret Hawley, Sidney 
Dickinson, and Ellen Emmet Rand. In 
formal likenesses are shown by Ivan 
Olinsky, Peter Hurd, and Taubes, and 
fine small studies are the work of An 
toinette Schulte, Byron Thomas, and 
Barbara Comfort. 

In their paintings of children con 
temporary artists demonstrate a real ad 
vance over the eighteenth century. The 
children are not simply small-sized 
adults or cloyingly sweet cherubs. Suc 
cessful in this line are John Koch, 
Simkhovitch, and Gardner Cox. pb. B 


ESTHER WILLIAMS & 
ALLEN SAALBERG 


HE first solo exhibition of Esther 

Williams in New York has marked 
the first fortnight of February at the 
Kraushaar Galleries. Miss Williams is 
a romantic working in a conservative 
technique. Her subjects are drawn 
from chamber music, the circus, saddle 
and circus-horses, picnics, nudes, and 
still-life. Even when the subject should 
not be particularly romantic or gay, the 
treatment is. Esther Williams is not 
afraid of color, as in Still-life with 
Drum, has a sense for story, as in Mrs. 
Hitchens and Shandy, and composes 
with a certain elegance. 

Allen Saalberg, consuming February’s 
second fortnight, shows watercolors and 


ALLEN SAAI.BERG’S 
No. 2, Bronx Zoo.” 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 





“ Aviary 


gouaches. An unbelievable amount of 
detail is distilled into his compositions, 
whether of a botanical exhibit, one of 
the aviaries at the Bronx Zoo, a junk 
shop in Philadelphia, or the interior of 
Helen Hayes’ home. But the man rey 
els in detail. Why he is not lost in it 
is due to two cautions he observes: a) 
not to let the important details get 
away from him; and b) not to let the 
lighting become too thin. This interior 
glow saves him every time. J. W.l 


SURREALIST SERIES, 
NEW SCHOOL STYLE 

HE exhibition of paintings by Ernst 

and Miro is one of five Surrealist af 
fairs at the New School. Drawn on a 
number of museums 2nd private collec 
tions for material, correlated by Ons 
low-Ford’s lectures in conjunction with 
each show, the series promises to be 
the most important New York has seen 
since the Modern Museum’s 1936 ef 
fort. 

Ernst, one of the carliest Surrealists, 
is represented in various aspects, but is 
in none more entertainingly than in 
the dislocations which arise in his col 
lages constructed out of eighteenth cen 
tury engravings. Miro, too, is seen in 
several stages of hallucination, which 
register according to the spectator’s ap 
petite for subconscious calligraphy. Ir 
reverence is perhaps not the mood in 
which to approach the Surrealists, but 
still there is plenty of good fun, even 
clean, available amiong them. The air 
seems to have cleared since they were 
out in full swing four years ago. Jj. 1 


ABSTRACTIONIST FEST 
UPTOWN & DOWN 
HAT nearly fifty artists contribute 


to an exhibition of American Ab 
stract Art might be surprising if the 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


SIMKA SIMKHOVITCH: study 


of “Jennifer.” 


remarkable sturdiness of abstractionists 
and their unshakable conviction in 
their work were not a known fact. 
They flourish in every country, even 
in time of war it seems, and their per 
severance commands your respect 
whether or not you find pleasure in 
looking at their works. 

Literally hundreds of these works are 
at the Riverside Museum and if you 
take the trouble to become familiar 
with certain painters’ individual idioms, 
there is plenty of reward in this large 
showing. Rice-Pereira, for instance, is 
so experimental in her constantly varied 
combinations of form and_ surface, 
using tile and glass as well as paint, 
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RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 


GEORGE L. K. MORRIS: “Mu- 


ral Composition.” 


that she is invariably _ interesting. 
George Morris contrives his balanced 
patterns so that they look like neat 
machinery, all cogs, wheels, and belts 
working smoothly. Moholy-Nagy _ re- 
veals great delicacy of form and concep 
tion, both in painting and his lucite 
constructions. Slobodkina uses a device 
of looped threads and hatpins to 
tighten up her patterns. Except in the 
bulging shapes in one design, Léger 
shows only slight traces of his earlier 
work. Susie Frelinghuysen succeeds best 
in her collages. 

More than in their last large New 
York show, rectangular designs pre 
occupy these artists. If their paintings 
seem dry and unemotional to some, 
they are impressive to this spectator in 
their stubborn adherence to a chosen 
mode of expression, and well worth 
the trip uptown. 

Included are two paintings by Josef 
Albers who also has » one man show at 
the Nierendorf Gallery. ‘This artist has 
recently been to Mexico, and in some 
of his works the strong characteristic 
pink of its folk art appears in conjunc- 
tion with his earth browns and vivid 
tropical greens. Albers always makes 
vou feel that he knows what he’s about. 
He has deliberately chosen geometrical 
forms with emphasis on textures as 
well as shapes. His clear, cool patterns 
are completely planned and controlled. 
His color, unerringly harmonized, is 
more intense, perhaps, than it has been, 
but the guiding intelligence and sen 
sitiveness to form continue to operate 
as before. 


HERE are emotional overtones in 

the paintings by alph Rosenborg 
at the Willard Galleries which make 
these semi-abstractions the result of or- 
ganic growth and not an externalized 
juggling with forms. Amorphous forms 
sometimes emerge from a background 
of wonderful smoky texture, and some- 
times are neatly fitted into patterns like 
tiny bits of stained glass. But they are 
never arbitrary. Rosenborg’s content has 
grown since he last sh owed his _paint- 
ings, though you feel that his mastery 
of oils has not yet come up to that of 
his gouaches. But the widening range 
is impressive, and the power to evoke 
response continues to be strong. 


HARLES SHAW’S group of paint 
ings at the Non-objective Museum 
reveals an abstractionist with a light 
hand. Forms described in flat color are 
occasionally roughly surfaced. Shaw 
leaves much of his canvas free so that 
his designs appear to float in space. This 
effect is added to by the presence of lit- 
tle bubble -like devices which waft 
throughout his canvases, shedding rays, 
casting shadows, and generally inserting 
themselves. The spirit is gay, colors are 
combined with taste, and patterns never 
complicated. ae 











MODERN MILESTONES 
IN SCULPTURE 
LTHOUGH apt to leave the spec 
[ tator in less voluble mood, he 
sometimes can extract from an _ exhi- 
bition of really fine sculpture a deeper 
inner satisfaction than from a painting 
show of similar quality. Perhaps Bau 


delaire’s statement that sculpture gives 
to everything human something of the 


MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 


CHARLES G. SHAW: 


Objective Organization” 


“Non- 


eternal, is as satisfactory as any attempt 
to explain the phenomenon in esthetic 
terms. A case in point is the exhibition 
of French and German sculpture from 
Rodin to Brancusi at the Buchholz 
Gallery. 

The most novel thing about this 
group is the attention given to Rodin 
who, though we may look down our 
noses at some of his literary and 
stylistic extremes, was a great teacher 
and guiding force in the development 
of twentieth century sculpture. He is 
shown from the early The Age of Brass 
of 1876 to the late and able head of 
Gustav Mahler. Rodin’s assistant, Des- 
piau broke away from elaborate sub- 
ject matter to concentrate on form, 
but only after he had learned his craft 
well. The present exhibition includes 
a small first version of the life-sized 
Assia and one of his acute, richly-sur- 
faced portraits, Bust of an Italian Wo- 
man. Another Rodin pupil, Brancusi, 
was a complete rebel: his wooden carv- 
ing, The Chief, shows to what extent. 

Although his. work strives for time- 
lessness, Maillol, too, owes much to an 
early admiration for Rodin. His large 


_ bronze L’Ile de France, 1910-18, and 


his more recent Head of Venus seem to 
represent not particular women but a 
basic type. This does not prevent him 
from being an able portraitist, however, 
as his sharp featured Portrait of Auguste 
Renoir proves. 

The Germans furnish the emotional 
content; two of them, Kolbe and Lehm- 
bruck, were similarly indebted to Rodin 
in their youth. The graceful elonga- 
tion of Lehmbruck’s last style—it has 
been called “‘“Gothic’”—is found in the 
Head of the Thinker, though a Torso 
of the same year (1918), naturalistic in 
proportion, bears his imprint with less 
stylization. The Kolbes were all made 
during the early 1920s and contrast 
with the full-blown French females. 
Though subtly rounded as fifteenth 
century Flemish painting, they are es- 
sentially ascetic. Lithe attenuation is 
the charm of Gerhard Marck’s figures. 

Quite a different, and a much more 
direct, sort of medieval heritage is 


found in Barlach whose broadly dy- 
namic and emotional figures are the 
result of a passionate and humorous 
personality building wpon the traditions 
of the woodcarvers of Middle Europe. 
Laurens, Renoir, Picasso, and Degas, 
together with a group of drawings by 
the sculptors represented, complete the 
show. D. B. 


ROUND-TRIP RETURN 
OF PICASSO 


HOUGH he has already been starred 

down South and out West, Picasso’s 
1940-41 New York recital is only now 
getting a hearing at the Bignou Gallery. 
The program accounts for the major 
aspects of an artist who has almost as 
many styles as the Hearst Collection 
had categories. 

Many of the pictures are new to New 
York and one of the principal ones, an 
oil of about 1912-13, had not arrived 
in time to be seen by this reviewer. But 
four gouache still-lifes of the same date 
are among the most truly satisfactory of 
all his contributions. Neither dramatic 
nor boldly colorful, it is works of this 
type that most profoundly revolution- 
ized our way of seeing things. They are 





BIGNOU GALLERY 
PICASSO: an 
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“Abstraction” of 


merely arrangements of abstracted but 
1ecognizable forms, important for no 
better reason than the beauty of their 
effect. They do not explode upon the 
spectator as do the terrifying “bone” 
compositions of 1931, nor do they ex- 
cite like the colorful, magnetic, double- 
headed humans and beasts of the late 
"308, also sampled here. With their 
emphasis upon decorative elements for 
their own sake, these statements, in 
1912, presentéd a new point of view. 
But the novelty, though perhaps far- 
reaching, probably did not provoke the 
intellects of those who first saw them 
with the violence which must have 
accompanied an introduction to the 
Negro Head in 1907 or to the Cubist 
Portrait of a Woman in 1908. The 
1912 still-lifes are by « painter who is, 
for the moment, more interested in 
artistic quality than in declamation. 
Such quality is present in the early 
realistic Roses of about 1901; in a 
Man on Horse, of 1905; and in a figure 
group of 1931. D. B. 


DANTAN SAWYER: THE 
YANKEE VIEW 

NEW ENGLAND painter, Dan 
LX tan Sawyer, is receiving his first 
one man show in New York at the 

















































































Passedoit Gallery. He is a landscapist 
who approaches the out-of-doors in a 
lyric mood, whether the scene is rolling 
fields and sunny slopes in summer, or 
the bleaker one of autumn. He is sen- 
sitive to shadows and the play of light, 
to the fine differences in foliage be 
tween shrubs and trees, of the way the 
ground merges from green into brown. 
All these qualities may be seen in 
Village, his best painting in the current 
group. It has a sense of space in its 
composition, and within a fairly narrow 
color range is eloquent of the peaceful 
life of a town in which a wooden 
church spire melts into the scene with- 
out dominating it. A gentle mood per- 
vades all the paintings in this group, in- 
cluding one which focuses amusingly 
upon the red rectangularity of a freight 
car on a siding. J. &. 


LANDSCAPE TO STILL- 
LIFE: NORDFELDT 


OR the second time this season the 

Lilienfeld Galleries are showing 
paintings by B. J. O. Nordfeldt. This 
exhibition includes none of his more fa- 
miliar landscapes, but concentrates 
upon still-life with a few figure paint- 
ings. Best example of his style is his 
Self-Portrait, for he sees himself with a 
cool, penetrating eye against a becom- 
ing background. His glistening, painty 
surface is most in evidence in Negro, 
W.P.A., an easy, rather bold characteri- 
zation. Too facile have been the still- 
lifes, for they are neither coérdinated as 
to arrangement, nor painted with at- 
tention to actuality or suggestion. J. L. 


IVER ROSE OBSERVES 
AMERICAN TYPES 


VER ROSE, in his current show at 


the Schneider - Gabriel Galleries, 
emerges from being a clever illustrator 
(Continued on page 42) 


MAILLOL: “L’Ile de France,” 
bronze. 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
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Continued f 
master drawings from its own portfolios, 
omes up to date this month with a 
display of studies by George Grosz lent 
by Dr. N. S. Trivas. Never before 
hown in America, this group of his 
drawings in brush, pen and ink, and 
pencil illustrates the edged satire of the 
irtist’s work up to 193 


ACADEMIC SUBJECI 
CASUAL LIKENESS 
| ENRY VARNUM POOR'S por- 
trait of President Ralph D. Hetzel 
of the Pennsylvania State College is 
now on permanent exhibition at that 
Institution. An able likeness and a dis 
tinguished picture, it bears witness to 
the fact that academic figures need not 
necessarily be limned by conservative 
painters. The commission was awarded 
after Poor had completed his impor 
tant Land Grant mural for the college 
Another recent addition to State’s 
collection of contemporary American 
paintings is James Chapin’s portrait of 
Colonel J. Franklin Shields, President 
of the Board of Trustees. 


SOCIETY TO SELECT 

MUSEUM PURCHASES 

— very actual problem of how to 
put the democratic process to work 


in the selection of museum acquisitions 
was approached from a fresh angle by 


ART NE WS OF 





4MERICA 


1 new Chicago organization lately in 

orporated as the Society for Contem 
porary American Art. ‘The group is as 

sociated with the Art Institute and the 
function of each one of its thirty-one 
members is to nominate the painting o1 
piece of sculpture he would like to see 
icguired by the museum, From this 
selection, which is now forming a very 
diversified show at the Art Institute, a 
ommittee will shortly pick one work 
to enter its permanent collections as the 
gift of the society. Current runners-up 
for the honor include a Purist com 
position by Moholy-Nagy, a literal still 
life by Chicago’s Bohrod, a Surrealist 
Hand with a Key by Julia Thecla, and 
Robert Philipp’s softly pleasing Bathers. 
Results of the experiment should be 
interesting and will be announced here 
at a later date 


ART IN THE SUN: A 
FLORIDA BOOM 
| E TWEEN the February 8 opening 
of the Norton Gallery and School 
of Art in West Palm Beach, a $60,000 
exhibition of American paintings at the 
Society of the Four Arts, and an art 
education program on the part of the 
Palm Beach Art League, Florida’s Gold 
Coast 1s prepared to meet competition 
on artistic as well as climatic lines 
The Norton Gallery, a handsome 
new structure whose facade is embel- 
lished by Manship’s Diana and Acteon 


PARMELEE BEQUEST: CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


BARTOLOMEO VENETO’S richest color went into this som- 
berly striking likeness, “Portrait of a Youth.” 
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SOCIETY OF THE FOUR ARTS, PALM BEACH 


EVEN WITH SUCH UNCOMPROMISING material as “Tug 


in Inlet” 


groups, not only houses the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Norton have 
presented to the community, but has 
embarked on a program of sending out 
traveling exhibitions to neighboring 
towns. The show put on by the So 
ciety of the Four Arts is a definitely 
impressive one, many of the pictures 
having already won national laurels. The 
coéperation of a number of New York 
galleries has in fact brought forth a list 
of artists that reads like the prize 
winners roll-call in one of our big an 
nuals. At this rate of going people will 
take to living in Florida the whole year 
round. 


PARMELEE BEQUES 
AT CLEVELAND 


S A collector of art the interests of 
CX. the late James Parmelee were va 
ried. The more than five hundred items 
which he left to the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, therefore, furnish a substantial 
contribution not only to the quality 
but to the completeness of the collec 
tions of several of the Museum’s de 
partments. As in the case of the Ameri 
can paintings and sculptures which he 
bequeathed to the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art (mentioned in ART News of 
January 18), Mr. Parmelee’s will wisely 
provided that only such objects as were 
judged fitting should be retained. The 
remainder are therefore to be sold, and 
the proceeds to be placed in a fund 
bearing his name. 

Among the paintings, three Italian 
pictures are of rare quality. There are 
two well preserved fifteenth century 
Sienese panels, one by Sano di Pietro, 
the other by Matteo di Giovanni di 
Bartolo. Perhaps the most important 
addition, and one which has been high 
ly praised by Berenson, is Bartolomeo 
Veneto’s striking Portrait of a Youth, 
painted between 1512 and 1515 in the 
tradition of Giovanni Bellini. Other 
Italian canvases, works by French nine 
teenth century masters, and a distin- 
guished group of English watercolors 
are included. 

Twenty-four sculptures range in style 
from a Baroque seventeenth century 
Italian St. Sebastian in the style of 
Pietro Tacca to twentieth century 
pieces by Hunt Diederich and Elie Na 
delman. The Parmelee print collection, 
with its fine impressions, is particularly 
imports ant in supplementing the Mu- 
seum’s portfolios and making possible 


Herman Maril gets faraway, haunting effects. 


comprehensive showings of the work of 
such artists as Zorn, Pennell, Whistler, 
and Haden. Drawings by Rowlandson 
and Gainsborough are other additions. 
Examples of Chinese ceramics and of 
Japanese prints will go to the Oriental 
Department. The Parmelee collection 
of small Egyptian and Classical objects 
and of textiles are testimonials of a 
versatility of taste 


WEST COAST WATER- 
COLORS IN DENVER 
N ORE even than newsreels or travel 
| folders, the touring art shows 
which pioneer across the American con- 
tinent are acquainting people with 
other sections of the country—the look, 
the feeling, the very cssence of faraway 
and unfamiliar places. It is for this rea 
son that the most spirited of several 
February exhibitions now showing at 
the Chappel House branch of the Den- 
ver Art Museum is the group of water- 
colors by Santa Barbara artists. Of local 
interest in both places is the fact that 
they were selected by Donald J. Bear, 
current director of the Santa Barbara 
Museum and also former head of the 
Denver institution over a number of 
years. 

Landscapes recalling views of the 
Mediterranean are the work of Char- 
lotte Berend, widow of Lovis Corinth. 
Clarence Hinkle’s brilliant and exact 
papers are by one of California’s most 
progressive artists. Joseph Knowles ad- 
visedly discards the picturesque and gets 
down to the essentials. The other artists 
of note are Italo d’Andrea, Standish 
Backus, Jr., Mary Halliday, Douglas 
Parshall, and Channing Peake, 


GOYA’S GRAPHIC ART 
AT WESLEYAN 

OYA and his contemporaries who 

like the simultaneous discoveries of 
science are being reéstimated in the 
most diverse sections of the country 
during February, also hold sway over 
the Davison Art Rooms at Wesleyan 
University in a distinguished show of 
prints. All the famous Goya series are 
there — “Caprices,” “Follies,” “Buli- 
fights,” and “Disasters of War”’—and 
along with Rowlandson, Blake, and 
Hogarth, reflect the conflicts of a period 
almost as bewildering as our own. There 
is a good eighteenth century French 
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SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS, CORCORAN GALLERY 


THE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS’ own prize was 


given to Oke Nordgren for 


group with Watteau, 
Robert. Piranesi’s prisons, 
glittering Venice, and 
drenched 


Fragonard, and 
Canaletto’s 
Tiepolo’s sun 
allegories show the Italian 
graphic genius at its zenith. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
IN WASHINGTON 


oo the fiftieth time the Capitol's 
veteran Society of Washington Art- 
ists varnished up its last picture and 
opened its doors—those of the Cor. 
coran Gallery—to the public. A special 
flurry of interest attended this year’s 
vernissage, as, for the first time in re 
cent years there were new influences at 
work in the Society. The exhibitors, 
double the usual number, showed many 
new names. A special outside jury had 
been called in, emboldening many non- 
conformists to send in their work, put 
ting the old-timers on their mettle. Of 
the prize winners Nicolai Cikovsky is 
best known outside of Washington, 
though Helena Hall, Lois Mailou Jones, 
and Oke Nordgren all contributed work 
deserving of wider recognition. Wash- 
ington papers summed up the Wash 


ington Artists’ golden anniversary by 
remarking “Life begins at so.” The 
show will remain on view until the 22 


=> 


SPRINGFIELD BALLET: 
A NEW DEGAS 

S ITS first purchase for the year the 
£1 Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
has acquired Répétition avant le ballet, 
an oil study of his favorite subject by 
Degas, from the collection of Theodore 
Schempp, Esq. The acquisition stresses 
the Museum policy of purchasing works 
of art which are in themselves high in 
quality regardles of author or proven 
ance. 

This characteristic wings-eye view of 
an animated stage has, even for Degas, 
exceptional surge of movement and 
glow of color. The eye of the — 
is lead from the bosom and arm of : 
single off-stage dancer through a cir- 
cling corps de ballet to the footlights 
themselves. There is a minimum of 
transitory detail, but the picture burns 
with color and light—the quality de 
scribed in our own day as glamour. 

The painting is illustrated in the 
catalogue of the first sale of Degas’ es 
tate, Paris, May, 1918, and also figures 


“City by the Tracks.” 


in J. B. Manson’s monographs. A pre 
paratory sketch for the central figure of 
the painting has been lent to the Mu 
seum for a brief period from the Paul J. 
Sachs Collection of the Fogg Museum. 
The date of the Sachs drawing, 1876- 
1877, suggests that the Springfield oil 
was done in the same year. 


MEETING OF COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION 


ROM square halos to modern indus- 

trial planning, two hundred and fifty- 
odd art specialists followed intently 
the four day program of the College 
Art Association’s Twenty-ninth Annual 
meeting held in Chicago to coincide 
with the opening of the Art Institute’s 
great Goya show. A technicolor bull- 
fight film introduced the Goya seminar 
conducted by Dr. José Gudiol, whose 
article on the great nineteenth century 
Spaniard on page 9 was specially written 
for this issue of ART News. 

General esthetics and the humanities 
occupied Dr. Richard P. McKeon, who 
spoke on “The Philosophical Basis of 
Criticism.”” In the field of specific re 
search Dr. Elizabeth Sunderland dis 
cussed the origin of the great Burgun 
dian monastary of Charlieu, and Dr. 
Gerhart B. Ladner the obscure symbol- 
ism of the square halo, which can be 
traced back through Alexandrian writ- 
ings to Plato and Aristotle, who liken a 
good man to “a square without a flaw.” 
Three less known masters, Michelozzo 
di Bartolommeo, the architect Palla- 
dio, and Girolamo Savoldo, were re 
appraised during the Renaissance ses 
sion after being discussed in relation to 
their all-eclipsing er Leon 
ardo by Drs. Jansen, Valentiner, and 
Winternitz. Among Far-Eastern sub 
jects the teaming iconography of the 
Javanese shrine of Borobudur was ana- 
lyzed by Benjamin Rowland, Jr. Dr. 
James M. Plumer discussed ancient 
Chinese metal mirrors, polished by un 
known processes to a brilliance science 
can scarcely duplicate today. 

City planning and modern architec 
ture was a topical theme, with the “rib- 
bon system” of main artery communica- 
tion advocated by Dr. Hilbersheimer, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright compared by 
Dr. J]. Carson Webster to the great 
master builders of the middle ages. 


\fter four days of analysis and debate 
members were ready to agree with the 


opening words of Dr. Ulrich Middel- 
dorf, chairman of the College Art Asso- 
ciation: “The fact that in America, 
more than where else in the world at 
present, artists, art teachers, and art 
scholars are free to do their work un 
hampered by political disturbances, 
makes this year’s convention particular 
ly noteworthy.” 


CINCINNATI PICTURE 
LENDERS 


a plat apitest average-income homes 
J with original works of art, the Cin 
cinnati Modern Art Society presented 
its first Lending Gallery show several 
months ago. Of the fifty pictures ex 
hibited, forty were borrowed free of 
charge by members and at a fee of 
five dollars by the general public. 
Enough sales resulted to warrant an 
encore, and the second showing of the 
Lending Gallery opened on February 6 
to disclose forty-five pictures and five 
local artists, seated at their easels, busily 
painting from a model. 


YALE: CHINESE LOAN 
EXHIBIT 
L jee a collection of Chinese art 


is ranked one of the finest in the 
country it also means finest in the 
Western World, for, outside of China 
proper, America is preéminent as a pa- 
tron of Far-Eastern art. During Feb 
ruary the Yale Art Gallery, who have 
been loaned the pick of the Ada Small 
Moore Chinese painting collection, can 
point with pride to their own Sinolo 
gist’s festival. Horizontal hand scrolls 
and vertical wall ones, animals, birds, 
and flowers, each literally a master 
piece, give a complete cross-section of 





Chinese painting from the archaic work 
of the ninth to the free so-called “bone- 
less” style of the fiftenth century. Sup- 
plementing these is an exhibition of 
‘Flowers in Chinese Art” in which the 
fresh peony and fruit blossom, pine 
branch and bamboo, may be compared 
to its painted or carved likeness. A 
third gallery shows the splendors of 
Chinese textiles from the Hobart 
Moore Collection. 


COLUMBUS HAILS ITS 
FIRST DECADE 

FTER ten busy active years in its 
LX present building, the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts can pause for 
breath and take stock of its accomplish 
ments. For some time past it had been 
felt that the occasion required a special 
exhibition, so ten paintings, each of un 
questioned quality, were borrowed from 
museums and galleries and are now be- 
ing shown to honor the decade. The 
Venetian tradition has worthy expo- 
nents in Titian and Tintoretto, with a 
portrait apiece. One of the foremost 
early Velasquez in the country, the 
Man With the Wine Glass, is comple 
mented by Murillo’s unusually virile 
St. Giles in Ecstacy. The Cardinal 
Infante Ferdinand is Rubens’ last off- 
cial portrait. Van Dyck’s Genoese Lady 
is interesting for the Flemish honesty 
and forthrightness which the painter 
was later to abandon ‘n favor of more 
courtly graces. A Hals and a Rembrandt 
recall the great Lowland painting tradi 
tion. One of the most important Bouch- 
ers in the country is the William Rock 
hill Nelson’s delectable Jupiter in the 
Guise of Diana, and Callisto. With the 
inevitable Cézanne Provence landscape, 
the visitor is carried into the nineteenth 
century of the French Impressionists. 


LENT BY MORTIMER BRANDT TO THE COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 


NO GESTURE 


fully rendered “ 


AND S 


ATIN went into Van Dyck’s early, 


truth- 


Portrait of a Genoese Lady.” 
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E Pluribus Weber 


Continued from page 15 


our local art coterie to cash in on them 
Complete recognition came only after 
twenty years when, in 19209, the new 
Museum of Modern Art included him 
in its second exhibition, ‘Nineteen 
\mericans,’’ and when, a year later, the 
same institution accorded to him the 
handsome and well merited tribute of a 
retrospective exhibition. During the 
past decade he has been living quietly 
on Long Island with his family, show 
ing in large group exhibitions and in a 
few minor solo shows. But for the most 
part he has been evolving a still more 
mature philosophy and art, looking at 
the landscape, and creating wonderful 
compositions which leave the spectator 
completely at his mercy. He can tear at 
the vitals, give complete repose, or in 
duce a smile. The fifty paintings in the 
current exhibition are but a sampling of 
what he has done. 

It has sometimes been implied that 
Weber is an eclectic. At present this 
oe is not true, and, strictly speak 
ing, it never was. His careful study of 
his oh smal and of his contempo 
raries left its impress upon his way of 
seeing, but he has always brought a 
great deal of his own personality into 
his work. He is vastly interested in peo 
ple and even added a human touch to 
his abstractions by giving them definite 
titles. No Composition Number One 
for him. If such pictures as the Decora 
tion with Cloud, herein reproduced, 
look at first blush like a Matisse, its 
brown, pale yellow, and gold make it 
something entirely different. Again, if 
the brutal Exotic Dance in the present 
show reminds you of the Matisse 
La Danse, it is merely the composi 
tional arabesques which are similar: the 
glowing, yet cruel, color and the pathos 
of the distorted figures make the Fauves 
look mild. Even when he does a still 
life in a Cézannesque manner, or paints 
a mountain which will photograph like 
a Cézanne, he imbues it with a sort of 
passion which is his own. 

The one artistic common denomina- 
tor which has always characterized his 
work is not a borrowed motif but a 
principle of design taught to him by 
his early teacher, Dow: that every part 
of a canvas must function. There are 
no real blank spots in his paintings, for 
the frequent large, flat areas are alive. 
From Dow, too, he learned to draw ac- 
cording to the most strictly conserva- 
tive standards. This training has been 
useful to him since it has given him 
the right to distort if he wishes to. He 


ilways includes at least one naturalisti 

cally drawn picture in his exhibition so 

that his critics can charge him with 

deliberate perversion of nature if they 

ire so minded—and they were in 1909 
but never with incompetence 

In the catalogue of his show at the 
Museum of Modern Art his work was 
divided into four periods to which a 
fifth should probably be added now. In 
Paris, from 1905 to 1908, he drew, for 
the most part, flatly and in pale tonali 
ties. Back in America from 1909 to 
1917, he experimented with many of 
the forms of the Fauves, the Cubists, 
and the Futurists. By 1918 he was 
through with them, and he started to 
nourish the style which has now ma 
tured. In jewel tones he painted a num 
ber of religious compositions or studies 
of commonplace figures treated with a 
religious reverence and a quiet melan 
choly. His work from 1918 to 1930 be 
came bolder, more dramatic, and, at 
the same time, more objective. His fig 
ure compositions employed the time 
less principles of monumentality found 
in Greek friezes or in Piero della oe yl 
cesca. He made many still-lifes and 
few landscapes some of which he a 
since repainted. 

His present show is composed mostly 
of work done during the past three 
years. It has its roots in his earlier pe 
riods, and many of the canvases are 
superb recapitulations. But Weber is 
absorbed by the human race as it looks 
in this year of grace, and in the pathos 
and the comedy of human lives. In the 
large Whither Now? he states the trag- 
edy of a persecuted people, while Jews 
in their lighter moments are represent- 
ed by studies which would have de 
lighted Daumier. Daumier would have 
loved, too, the witty representations of 
men reading newspapers in full sail 
which seem about to fly away with 
them. When Weber paints laborers it 
is not a mere record ef men working: 
he has studied their postures and their 
fatigue, and he has boldly distorted to 
emphasize their significance. He still 
paints still-lifes whose tactile values 
make the fingers itch, and compositions 
of female figures which combine bulk 
with the utmost grace. The landscapes, 
with their moving color, are lyrical va 
riations of actual themes. His palette 
is deep, rich, and not always predicta 
ble. He uses the knife freely and super 
imposes a calligraphic outline which 
brings us all the way hack to his cher- 
ished drawing by Signorelli. 


The First Hundred Years of Prints 


(Continued from page 13) 


While these men reveal a background 
of goldsmith apprenticeship, the Mas- 
ter of the Amsterdam Cabinet shows 
himself to be primarily a painter who, 
to achieve texture, experimented with 
the drypoint technique which was not 
perfected until Rembrandt recognized 
its possibilities. 

The greatest single force was the 
sometimes dulcet, sometimes profound 
Martin Schongauer who is represented 
by a series of brilliant impressions. In- 
fluenced in part by the graceful style 
of Rogier van der Weyden, his con- 
tribution was technical as well as stylis- 
tic, for both in painting and in print- 
making he learned to indicate textural 
qualities and to create the illusion of 
stone and wood, velvet and linen. Fol- 
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lowing Schongauer’s style, but without 
his inventive richness, were such artists 
as the South German Master B.M. 
More interesting historically than artis- 
tically is Israhel van Meckenem, whose 
father may have been the author of the 
first dated engraving. His The Artist 
and his Wife, included in the show, is 
the first self-portrait we know of by an 
engraver. 

Vasari credited the invention of line 
engraving to the Florentine Maso di 
Finiguerra, a theory discredited today. 
However the goldsmith’s craft was a 
flourishing one in fifteenth century 
Florence, and by the middle of the 
century such delicate and highly orna 
mental prints as the ITead and Bust of 
a Man in a Fantastic Helmet by an 


inonymous follower of Verrocchio were 
common. Later a broader style with 
slashing outlines was developed. Usual 
ly the engravings were not, as in the 
North, the work of well known paint 
ers, but of minor craftsmen whose 


Spain's 


names are unknown to us. During the 
third quarter of the century, however, 
such major figures as Pollaiuolo and 
Mantegna made prints. Included in the 
display, they prove to be every bit as 
imposing as the artists’ other work 


Goya 


Continued from page 11) 


compositions representing the fight 
between the Spaniards and French 
in Madrid on the second of May, and 
the cruel shooting of the patriots on 
the next day. The tragic and sarcastic 
murals from his country house are also 
highly regarded by the Spanish people. 
I'he galleries devoted to Goya’s draw 
ings and etchings, the most truthful re 
lation of the Spanish drama, are among 
the most popular in the Prado. This 
dark side of Goya's genius attracts 
many more people than his enormously 
gay cartoons or the magnificent col 
lection of his portraits displayed in 
other galleries. 

Yet Goya is heralded in Spain as 
the exponent of the gayety of life, and 
his paintings as the most genuine ex 
pression of the carefree Spanish world 
of majas, toreros, dancing, and bull 
fights. The monsters of Goya have en- 
tirely disappeared from the public mind, 
and his tragic drawings and etchings 
which involve ninety per cent of his 
subject-matter are regarded as merely a 
temporary incident in his life. Goya 
lives in the mind of every Spaniard. 
His statue appears in all sorts of monu 
ments; his strong eyes and protruding 
lips are familiar to everyone; and hun 
dreds of streets are named for him. By 
some strange association of ideas, Goya 
has become a sort of Don Juan, and 
legend attributes to him countless ad 
ventures which are obviously contra 
dicted by historical fact. The Countess 
of Alba is more famous for her relation 
to Goya than for her endless string of 
titles. A great number of theaters in 
Spain bear Goya’s name, and endless 
folk songs of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries keep his name alive. 

The music of Granados’ Goyescas has 
contributed materially toward spreading 
throughout the world the popular 
Spanish transformation of the gloomy 
Goya into the brilliant hero surround- 
ed by a sparkling court of majas and 
toreros. In the celebration of impor 
tant events in Spain, a number which 
is never omitted from the program is 
the Corrida Goyesca — a bullfight in 
Goyesque style. It is a most colorful 
display in which Spaniards recreate 
what was probably the true color of a 
bullfight during Goya’s time by infinite 
picturesque details conceived by the 
Iberian imagination. 

I have always wondered how this 
transformation originated. It is partial- 
ly explained by the Spanish tendency 
to hide sorrows under a mask of gayety. 
I also believe that the contribution of 
several painters who followed Goya is 
not negligible in this respect. Rosales 
and Fortuny, the best painters of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 

rather than pursuing the new classicism 
brought from France by various of their 
colleagues, took the technique of Goya 
as their artistic inspiration and painted 
numerous compositions in which majas, 
bullfighters, and the picturesque ensem- 
ble of the Spanish court at the end of 
the eighteenth century were the ac- 
tors. Fortuny revealed Goya to the 
world, and although he is considered 
a very original painter, he was so ir- 
resistably attracted »y Goya that he 


became, so to speak, his victim. He 
died unfortunately before he could de 
velop a strong personality of his own. 
Eugenio Lucas and his son went fur 
ther in this process of giving Goya a 
cloak of gayety. They studied Goya thor 
oughly and contributed enormously to 
making him popular among the Spanish 
bourgeoisie of the end of the nine 
teenth century. They painted, by the 
dozen, pleasant but monotonous inter 
pretations of Goya subjects. Bullfights, 
Inquisition scenes, murders, bandits, 
burning towns, and war had a second 
and rather successful revival in Lucas 
productions—several of which are wise- 
ly shown as comparative works in the 
exhibition at the Art Institute. But 
Goya’s bandits and monsters, in the 
Lucas’ hands, became inoffensive play 
ers of a naive melodrama. All this—to 
say nothing of the priceless interpreta- 
tions of Goya created by later calen- 
dar illustrators, whose favorite subject 
is the representation of Goya’s studio, 
with a motley crowd engaged in a wild 
party—guitars and manzanilla giving the 
spirit of the scene. Goya’s name has 
become an element of abstract adver 
tising in Spain, to attract the public 
to anything in the nature of a popular 
amusement, and in other countries to 
anything that is remotely related to 
Spain. As a curious but typical exam- 
ple, I cannot resist the temptation of 
mentioning that one of the prizes in an 
amusing Goya party, given on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the Chicago 
show, was a can of “Goya’’ olive oil. 

However, Goya has been duly ap- 
preciated by a select group of Span 
iards. Several scholars have analyzed all 
his work with the greatest care and 
love, among whom must be mentioned 
Beruete and Sanchez Canton, the Direc- 
tor of the Prado. Moreover, every corner 
of Spain has its Goya devotee — an 
individual who methodically collects 
books and etchings, and who finds great 
pleasure and relaxation in exploring the 
profound philosophy cf Goya’s works. 

In the beginning of the Spanish war, 
I was traveling with a group of friends 
in Aragon on an official mission trying 
to save Spanish art treasures from the 
dangers of revolution and war. One eve- 
ning, in a little hamlet not far from 
Goya’s birthplace, Fuendetodos — a 
town with no accommodations for 
travelers—we became the guests of the 
local Revolutionary Committee. They 
took us to spend the night in a huge 
old country house. The entire house 
was closed and dusty, but everything 
was quite in order. In the dining room 
by a large fireplace was a carefully-ar- 
ranged library, and most of its books 
related to Goya. My friends and I 
looked through the collection of etch- 
ings by Goya, represented there in a 
fine edition, and commented with sad- 
ness on how very real were the series 
of War Disasters. The following morn- 
ing, in thanking the Committee for 
their hospitality, we asked them who 
was the owner of the house. They 
replied, ““The house belongs to the 
town—the man who lived there, an 
enemy of the country, was shot three 
weeks ago!” 
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ART News 


COMING AUCTIONS 


/'CRAVATH FURNITURE le Ra 
|& OBJETS D’ ART " 
 pteconricae and objects from the 

collection of the late Paul D. Cra 
| vath, well known lawver and former 
| president of the Metropolitan Opera 


Association, will be sold at the Parke 
Bernet Galleries on the afternoons of 













































February 20, 21, and 22 along with maid 
other property which includes an un 
usual group of Victorian Staffordshire 
cottage ornaments and historical figures 
collected by Alfred 1. Barton of Miami 
| The exhibition opens February 15 
One of the outstanding groups of 
the sale is the silver which ranges from 
Queen Elizabeth to William IV, with 
Georgian flatware, Charles I apostle 
spoons, a George II lighthouse-form be 
coffee pot, and a rare Elizabeth tiger ; 
ware silver-mounted jug of note 





The English eighteenth century fur 
niture presents a wide variety. ‘There ¥ 
are Chippendale chairs covered in nee ig 
dlepoint, small scale and _ break-front q 
bookcases, a pair of Adam pole screens &.. 
mounted with square panels of Soho J i 
tapestry, and a variety of occasional [yy 
pieces. The French furniture group in ae 
cludes a French eighteenth century 
chéval screen with Louis XV silk Beau 
vais tapestry panel, a Louis XV acajou 
and citronnier boudoir desk, and a 


Louis XIV walnut sofa ‘ 


Chinese objects of art include a pair , ; 
of finely carved and polychromed tall e Pf ¥s . 
standing figures of Bodhisattvas of the ee ; % 


Sung period. An elaborately wrought CRAVATH SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


silver statuette of a crouching fox, old SUNG BODHISATTVA of 


Continental silver, twenty-one painted ial > wnnd (ames) 
English armorial coach panels, and a POfyCnromec Weed (ane). 


scale ship model of Henry Hudson’s SEBASTIANO PIOMBO'S 
“Half Moon,” give further variety. “Portrait of a Prelate of the Court 
The Victorian Staffordshire cottage of Leo X,” dated 1519. 
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XHIBITIONS and sales 
of finest examples of 
American and European art 
in liquidation of prominent 
estates for banks and other 
executors. 
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HARDING SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


BY PAJOU: A marble bust of “Madame de Wailly,” wife of a 
noted architect of pre-Revolutionary France, dated 1789. 


ornaments are in gay colors with floral 
encrustations and include statuettes of 
Napoleon and Wellington and other 
historical figures. Table china in the 
sale is notable for a Crown Derby din- 
ner service decorated with red and 
green sprigs of berries and a Spode 
“Imari” dessert service. 

‘Tapestries and Oriental rugs contrib. 
ute color to the sale. An important 
Louis XV Aubusson tapestry depicts 
Les Amusements de la campagne—La 
Danse, from a well-known series. ‘Ta- 
briz, Khorassan Herati, Fereghan, and 
Kirman carpets are among the Oriental 
weaves, a Curiosity is a George IV tap- 
estry-woven rug with cut pile showing 
dogs and a landscape. Textiles and 
hangings in the sale include brocades, 
velvets and embroideries. 


SOME BETTER KNOWN 
ETCHINGS 


- apeon g eoepe drypoints, and engrav- 
ings by old and modern masters, 
property of private collectors, will be 
dispersed at public sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on Friday evening, 
February 28, following exhibition each 
weekday from February 22. The prop- 
erty is being sold by order of Messrs. 
Perkins and Butler, New York attor- 
neys, 

\n extensive Whistler group con- 
tains a fine impression of The Garden, 
and one of The Traghetto, No. 2. 
There are several etchings by Kerr Eby, 
including Snow Fields; architectural 





studies and a portrait by John La Farge; 
and prints by Joseph Pennell, Albert 
Sterner, and Warren Davis. 

The work of British artists is well 
represented with Muirhead Bone’s cele- 
brated Spanish Good Friday heading a 
list that includes Seymour Haden, 
Cameron, Brockhurst, and McBey. 

Among prints by Continental artists 
are two of Méryon’s etchings of Paris, 
the famous La Morgue, and L’Abside 
de Notre Dame de Paris; Forain’s La 
Sortie de l'audience and Man with a 
Wheelbarrow, and the rare Two Men 
Digging by Jean Millet. Less familiar 
items such as Morning, Shallow, and 
My Model and My Boat figure in the 
Zorn section. Among old masters are a 
number by Rembrandt, etchings, en- 
gravings, and woodcuts by Diirer; and 
an engraving by Hans Sebald Beham. 


HARDING COLLECTION 
PORTRAITS 
N March 1 paintings and other 
works of art from the collection 
of the late J. Horace Harding will be 
sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. The 
public will be admitted from February 
22 on to see the well known Goya, the 
Crivelli, the Sebastiano del Piombo 
pair, and two handsome Moros which 
stand out among the twelve portraits 
offered. There is also Pajou’s bust of 
Mme. de Wailly from the William 
Salomon Collection, as well as furni- 
ture, rugs, and ornaments. 
The Goya child Portrait of Victor 
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Nephew of General Nicolas 
Guye was painted in the artist’s ma 
ture penod, about 1810, when the sub 
ject was a page to Joseph Bonaparte, 
King of Spain; it remained in the pos 
session of the Guye family until 1912 
By Gainsborough, there is a Pastoral 
Landscape from the Earl de la Wart 
and Capt. F. H. Huth collections, as 
well as his late Portrait of Mrs. Fitzher 
bert. Reynolds’ Mrs. Freeman, Jr., Rae 
burn’s Portrait of Margaretta Henrietta, 
Lady Hepburn, and a pastel by Russell 
of Mr. and Mrs. Agar with Their Two 
Young Children will interest lovers of 
the English eighteenth century. Old 
masters are represented, first, by a 
signed Crivelli Madonna and Child; by 
two Sebastiano del Piombo portraits of 
prelates, property of the Santa Croce 
family since the seventeenth century; 
and by two important Moros. Finally, 
there is the Moroni Portrait of Giulio 
Gilardi, purchased by Sir Henry Layard 
in 1865 from Count Lodovico Belgio 
joso of Milan for Lord Wimborne. 

I'he valuable rugs of the collection 
comprise four Ispahans, a northwest 
Persian, or Goan, hunting carpet of 
splendid palette and design, a Polonaise 
sik rug with apple green field, and a 
number of Chinese rugs from Ming to 
Ch'ien-lung. Tapestries include a Louis 
XV_ Aubusson Pastorale, two compan 
ion Flemish seventeenth century Don 
Quixote subjects, a Brussels Renaissance 
Episode from the Roman Wars, two 
companion Louis XV Aubusson Medi 
terranean Port Scenes after Vernet, and 


ART News 


a Brussels sixteenth century Allegory of 
Wisdom 

\ sculptured marble bust of Philippe, 
Duc d’Orleans, Regent of France, is 
given to Coysevox. By Giovanni della 
Robbia is a glazed terracotta high relief 
of St. James the Lesser. A pair of 
bronze andirons formed as figures of 
Venus and Vulcan Tiziano As 
petti 


ue by 


PAINTINGS FROM THE 
JENNINGS ESTATE 
AINTINGS from the estate of the 


late Albert Gould Jennings and 
from other private sources will be sold 
at public auction at the Lincoln Gal 
leries on the evening of February 27, 
following an exhibition from Febru 
ary 2 

The French works offer an impres 
sive selection of seventeenth and eight 
eenth century portraits in the grand 
manner by Mignard, Rigaud and oth 
ers as well as later works by Van Loc 
and Vigée le Brun. ‘Tryon, Lerolle, and 
Dupré are in the French nineteenth 
century group. Works given to the 
three Brueghels—Pieter the Elder, Pie 
ter the Younger, and Jan—are included 
along with other Flenush canvases, no 
tably Jordaens and Sir Peter Lely. The 
Dutch Fabritius represents the Rem 
brandt tradition. In the English group 
are a portrait by Reynolds and a land 
scape by Crome. Americans include 
Copley, Inness, and Metcalf 


The Passing Shows 


(Continued from page 35 


of city types into a painter who inte 
grates his figures into backgrounds with 
a primary feeling for plastic values. 
Pretzel Woman, sitting by the looming 
column, is sensitively interpreted, but 
the figure itself is no more interesting 
than the artist’s feeling for the shadows 
which mold shapes, and the amusing 
design made by the wares themselves, 
stacked in an old baby carriage. 

Some of the works are from Rock 
port; among them are two of the best 
in the show. Luigi in his yellow slicker, 
sitting in a fishing boat is a most suc 
cessful study of blended color. Discus 
sion, again a boat scene, is well organ 
ized in its forms, special attention being 
directed to the beautifully suggested 
coil of rope. This is not just a facile 
detail, but proof of the fact that this 
artist is growing in imagination and per- 
ception. Pe 


WORLD WARS I AND II 
BY RAEMAEKERS 


SECOND exhibition this season of 
LX drawings by Louis Raemaekers at 
the Grand Central Vanderbilt Galleries 
adds to the picture of his work in the 
earlier show, for it includes cartoons 
made during the present world up 
heaval as well as those of the First 
World War. Over two hundred sam- 
ples by the Dutch champion of human 
rights act as a barrage upon the apa 
thetic and confused, for Raemackers 
speaks with the conviction and satire of 
a pamphleteer whom history has proved 
right. He brings to his aid all the su 
perb draftsmanship and compositional 
sense of a great artist, and he trains his 
guns on Nazi leaders with the same 
deadly accuracy with which he once il- 
luminated the Hohenzollerns. No won- 


der it was said of him that he had done 
single-handed more for the Allied cause 
than any individual politician or gen 
eral. In such hands, the pen is literally 
mightier than the sword ef = 


MORE NEW SHOWS IN 
THE GALLERIES 
ee and Hopi weavings at the 
LN St. Etienne Gallery contrast the 
style of these tribes in rugs and saddle 
blankets. The subtle colors obtained in 
vegetable dyes are also contrasted with 
those of Dupont origin, making you 
grateful for Government encourage 
ment of native culture. Contrary to o1 
dinary belief, the colors of the Indians 
are not crude in the rugs here, but ob 
tain great variations in grevs and browns, 
and even soft chartreuse. The Hopi pat 
terns are finer and more sophisticated, 
but the collection of both types is ex 
tremely interesting. It is amplified by 
two or three examples of Indian rugs 
of the eighteenth century, and a series 
of photographs by Helen Post which 
are unusually keen in their reflection of 
Indian life in this conntry today. 


FIRST American exhibition of 
LAX paintings by the Mexican artist 
Pilar Calvo, now at the O”Toole Gal 
leries includes a few flower studies as 
well as figures. She shows less of the 
influence of the contemporary art in 
her native country than of her study in 
Europe, from which she has recently 
returned. Her work stresses the pictut 
esque aspects of all her subjects, and 
she is greatly concerned with describing 
the clothes which her sitters wear. Her 
most appealing painting appears in one 
or two interiors. These reconstruct an 
atmosphere which reminds you of Wal 
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ter Gay’s delightful rooms. The inte 
riors themselves are not at all like Gay’s 
but Miss Calvo senses the individuality 
of a particular setting and reproduces 
its components with spirit. 


VER fifty painters have contributed 
() to the show at the Vendome Gal 
leries where Mary Coles’ Rainy Day, 
recognized as one of the best works, 
hangs prominently. In a narrow color 
range and only casually describing its 
figures, this watercolor has force and 
imagination. Lebduska’s painting of 
two figures has the quaintness of prim 
itive art, though the sense of arrested 
movement is recreated in a sophisti 
cated manner. Hans Mueller’s fresh 
color is attractive, as is Helen Sewell’s 
in her Still-Life, well composed for dec 
orative effect. Eugenia Zundel, who 
draws with Daumier as her model, is 
sharp in figure characterization, but un 
restrained, even lurid, in color. J. L. 


MVE painters are currently on exhi 
I bition at the Vendome Galleries in 
which each shows half a dozen paint 
ings. Betty Hubbard’s Carrousel is out- 
standing for its amusing juxtaposition 
of a ferris wheel and a merry-go-round 
under a cloudy sky. She shows also a 
group of watercolors of softly blended 
color. K. Larkin has a sense of tropical 
foliage, and weaves palm leaves through 
her design. Ruth Hook presents a tal 
ent for bold portraiture. 


TERA ANDRUS, who has won 

prizes with her lithographs, is now 
showing a group of them at the Argent 
Galleries, where they reveal both her 
attention to factual detail and her pleas 
ure in endowing a scene with an atmos- 
phere of unreality. Marble Hill Station, 
Yonkers typifies the former character- 
istic, its pattern of seats in an old rail 
way station, the bucket of coal, and the 
glowing stove being enhanced by light 
and firmly integrated in the design. 
Bay on the Gaspé is like an illustration 
for a book of fairy tales. Memory Stairs 
has the nostalgia the title implies, and 
The Mirror more than a hint of the 
Disney treatment of the fantastic world. 
[his artist is well versed in the tech 
nique of lithography, she knows its lim- 
its as well as its powers of expression, 
and she exploits the possibilities of the 
medium with imagination. 


pes portraits of Frank Zell Heuston 
at the Ward Eggleston Galleries are 
built up on masonite from a gesso 
ground. The gesso-translucence is aided 
in some cases by what appears to be 
tempera underpainting with a super- 
glaze of oil. But the better portraits are 
in rich oil, The Fur Cap, which is the 
most successful, La Capucine, with its 
patined red Flemish background, The 
China Closet, where the gracious work 
is done in the painting of the dress 
folds, and The Black Hat, with its 
notes of deeper color. 


URING the first half of the month 
Leslie Randall exhibited at the 
Montross Gallery the sort of portraits 
and landscapes you find in summer col- 
ony shows. Her animal compositions 
and decorative tiles are lively, bright, 
and joyous. 

Paintings by nine Americans current- 
ly occupy these premises. Outstanding 
are animated, sketchy studies of horses 
by Richard Hubbard and large, deep 
toned still-lifes of well arranged objects 
by Frank London. Gordon McCouch’s 
landscapes have an air about them. 








YRACIOUS and convincing portraits 

¥ by the Countess Zichy are at the 
Studio Guild. It is said that she was 
court painter to the Hapsburgs at the 
age of fourteen; certainly many nota 
bles have been the subject of her sure 
brush. Alongside her canvases hangs 
work by a pupil, Mrs. Elihu Root, Jr. 


LAN SHAW from Florida, who has 


£X done a good deal of painting un 
der Federal Art Project auspices, has 
canvases at the Morton Galleries, par 
ticularly, Crossroad Town, Midway, 
and Abandoned Lumber Yard, that 
show an untrammeled sense of compo 
sition and brushwork. But without ac 
tual crudity of color and fuzzy brush 
ing, they are more diamonds in the 
rough than anything else. 


ORINNA DE BERRI, whose work 
A is at the Wakefield Gallery, has 
exhibited in Paris. Self-taught, she kept 
an eye on Van Gogh for theme, color, 
and composition, but might have fared 
better had she submitted to discipline. 


( RONZO GASPARO has attracted 
attention in several major annuals 
with his original, carefully painted in 
teriors, bright as to color and slightly 
on the other side of reality in subject 
matter. His conventional still-lifes at 
the Pinacotheca have this same quality. 
With them hang works by Max 
Schnitzler, Gerome Kamrowski, and 
Irving Lehman. All three are vaguely 
abstract and paint with a slovenliness 
which obscures artistic merit. 


LASKA’S best known painter was 
CX Sydney Laurence who died two 
years ago. His landscape record of the 
territory makes up a_ conservatively 
painted group at the Ferargil Galleries. 
Born in New York in the ’6os, he 
studied in England before seeking Alas- 
kan gold. Somewhere in between his 
style was colored by Whistler and took 
on a touch of German Romanticism. 


LEN RANNEY of Minnesota ex- 

hibited early in the month at the 
Number 10 Gallery. A student of Luks 
and Bridgman, he puts a gusto of his 
own into landscapes but he does not 
let his breezy vigor run away with him. 
His brush is under control and his 
color, sometimes adventurous, is always 
pleasing. At present the gallery houses 
paintings by Winfield Scott Hoskins, a 
Californian expatriated in Florida, whose 
forceful watercolors are wet, free, and 
Winslow Homerish. Florence C. 
Beecher shares the quarters with able 
miniatures which are more successful 
than her small oils. 


N KEEPING with the month’s em- 

phasis on the art of nineteenth cen- 
tury France, Durand-Ruel has drawn 
upon its rich store for an informal ex- 
hibition. Included are a splendid nude 
and two decorative panels by Renoir, 
an assortment of Monets, and the usual 
nucleus of paintings by Pissarro, Sisley, 
Cassatt, and Boudin. Some fresh Mori- 
sot landscapes are particularly recom- 
mended fare. 


T THE Bonestell Galleries a lawyer, 
LX William A. Hughes, demonstrates 
that he is a Sunday painter with a flair 
for composition and a fear of assertive 
color. No such timidity appears in the 
high-dyed statements by Patricia Phil- 
lips, who also exhibits for the first time. 
She has something to say in a manner 
not quite abstract, not quite Surreal. 
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Balancing the Books on the French | 


Continued from page 29 


umusing Electrifica 
tion of the Country has a smooth tex 
tural treatment similar to that found 
in the work of Dali, but it is less in 


scene. Pierre Rov’s 


trospective, less concerned with the in 
dividual’s reactions to objects 

One of the most recently painted 
pictures in the exhibition is Duty's 
Marne at Nogent, painted in 1934 
Bignou Gallery). Here the calligraphic 
stvle, the delicately accented little fig 
ures, and the choice of a gay, carefree 
subject make this boating-scene typical 
of the light-hearted paintings at which 
Dufy excels, and which are particularly 


well suited to translation into textile 
designs. ‘The linear approach is also 
found in Matisse’s Blue Dress of 1937 
Mrs. John Wintersteen, Philadelphia 
Ihe dress of dull blue stands out in 
vivid contrast to the background of 
black, bright red, and vellow 

Lighter in color than his earlier Sun 
set in the Orient is Rouault’s Wounded 
Clown of 1929 Pierre Matisse Gal 
lery lhe compassion with which Rou 
ault views these circus performers 1s 
evident; he seems to penetrate through 
the make-up and costumes to the sad 
faces and distorted bodies underneath 


Solider Stuff in Watercolor 


Continued from page 31 


he shore line to Boston brings plenty 
of water into our ken and Harvé Stein’s 
paper of that name suggests the almost 
machined forms of the lagooned shores 
one passes. Cape Cod Winter, by Allen 
Ingles Palmer, with a couple of gulls 
resting on two winter-bound launches, 
capitalizes, by a canny use of poster 
white, upon the still, marrow-piercing 
cold of a New England waterway in the 
dead of winter. Passing Squall by Alfred 
Hutty makes the most of a sea in the 
leveling-out process, while the late 
Charles H. Woodbury’s big, light-green, 
rhythmic tide-rip, The Brazen Sea, has 
power and swift movement 


[ take up the prize-list last, because 
I feel that prior place belongs to those 
who can in most cases easily vie with 
the lucky winners, and because I feel 
that matters of taste, with which one is 
not in thorough accord, can best briefly 
be discussed now. Of all the winners— 
Karoly Fulop’s Ceremonial for the 
Adolph and Clara Obrig prize, Harry 
Leith-Ross’ Chill November for the 
William Church Osborn purchase prize, 
Loren Barton’s Quietude for the 
George A. Zabriskie purchase prize, and 
Theodore Kautzky’s Rocky Coast for 
the Water Color Society medal—lI 
found only the Leith-Ross_ exciting 


From David to Toulouse-Lautrec 


(continued from page 22 


Even in the Stratonice of 1866 that im 
pression is not entirely absent, though 
it is in these later works, notably in the 
I'urkish Women at the Bath, 1862 (re 
produced in color in this issue), where 
the subject and treatment are finally 
at one, that Ingres, having worked side 
by side for decades with the more ob 
vious Romanticists, learnt to heat his 
pictures with color and occasionally to 
distort pure line to heighten the effect 
of mass. 

Géricault, on the other hand, comes 
off here with flying colors—as he does 
each time one considers him anew 
Such thrilling poetics as the Study for 
the Race of the Riderless Horses, as 
Ihe Start, such marvelously quick ap 
prehension of the artistic essentials of 
sport as the print Les Boxeurs, make 
him seem extraordinarily prophetic of 
the development of this subtle, half 
intellectual approach in painting since 
1900. 

The second fifty years begin logically 
with a new acquisition of the Metro 
politan: Courbet’s Demoiselles de Vil- 
lage, previously on loan there for many 
years but newly cleaned since Mr. Har 
ry Payne Bingham recently presented it, 
and it emerges as the greatest Courbet 
in America, signifying the growing feel- 
ing for the pure, rational approach to 
nature begun by Corot. 

‘The typical Impressionist landscape 
itself is brilliantly seen in works by 
Monet, Pissarro and Sisley, though here 
another irresistible conclusion is that 
recent events have forcefully separated 
us from this art. It is more than a mere 
aphorism to say that while before Sep 
tember 3, 1939, the placid atmosphere 
—for it is a true peace of space—of 
Monet’s Argenteuil or Pissarro’s Pon- 


toise seemed to belong to a very pleas 
ant and nostalgic yesterday, since then, 
with increasing force, it has become the 
the archaic air of the last century. 
Nothing has happened to these en 
trancing pictures, with their reminders 
of the sunny verdure of unforgettable 
summer days in France—it is only to 
us that the change has come. I always 
wanted to know just when it was that 
one century became conscious of the 
prior one not in part but as a finality— 
and now I very sadly do. 

But there are solider and mare last 
ing triumphs of Impressionism, like Re 
noir’s wonderful synthesis of figure 
piece and portrait of his great year, 
1883—Madame Caillebotte—the sole 
redemption for the poorest represented 
master of the epoch in the show. Pre 
Impressionist yet of the same immortal 
stuff is the other new acquisition, this 
a recent purchase, which the Metropoli 
tan is presenting in this show: Degas’ 
magnificent and monumental compo 
sition of the Portrait of James Tissot. 

I have left little space for some of 
the late masterpieces, among them 
Cézanne’s dynamically constructed Ave- 
nue at Chantilly; the idyllic, fairly early 
yet enchanting Seurat Seine at Cour- 
bevoie; the frighteningly penetrating 
but unforgettably realized Van Gogh 
Dr. Gachet. Ending with a final count, 
one begins to realize for the first time 
that there are a few gaps, as after a 
superb meal one recalls that the waiter 
forgot the bread and butter. I could 
have done with more Renoirs, better 
Lautrecs, fewer (if any) Vuillards and 
Bonnards. But to make any fuss over 
this with the wealth of riches never 
seen before would make me feel very 
cold carp indeed. 
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FEBRUARY 


AN INVITATION 


from 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
BEST KNOWN 
ART AUCTION HOUSES 


lf ye 
disp Se ¢ 


} 
u wish te 
t ar / Stale 


Plaza's facilities in its field are unsur- 
passed. Many of America's most noted 
estates, as well as thousands of lesser- 
known collections, have been most suc- 
cessfully and profitably liquidated since 
1916. Terms are intelligent and reason- 
ably adjusted; a department solely for 
inventories is maintained. Write or call 
upon us for details. 


, 
lf you wish to 


cl quire 


fine art properties: 


Countless extraordinary opportunities are 
offered in the weekly sales at the con- 
veniently located Plaza galleries, a few 
steps east of Fifth Avenue, on 59th Street. 
Fine collections of period and modern 
furniture and decorations, paintings, 
sculpture, etchings and prints, outstand- 
ing literary properties, and rugs, tapes- 
tries, jewelry and furs are disposed of 
weekly during the art season. 
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9 East 59th Street. New York 
Auctioneers: 
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THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


ALBANY, N. Y., Institute of History & Art 
bition, to March 2 


Sculptors’ Guild Traveling Exhi- 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gallery of American Art: Regional Art, to 
Feb. 25. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art: Paintings by George Leslie Engel, to 


Feb. 23. Cartoons by David Low; City Planning Exhibit, to March 3. 
BOSTON, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: Portraits through 45 Centuries, Feb. 
19-April 6. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery: Sculpture & Drawings, Alfeo Faggi, to 
Feb. 26. Color in Art, to March 1. 
CHICAGO, ILL., The Arts Club: Paul Klee Memorial Exhibition, to March 1. 
Art Institute: The Art of Goya; Paintings & Gouaches, Mangravite, to March 3. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Art Museum: Paintings by Local Artists, to Feb. 21. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Cleveland Museum of Art: Arts of Mexico, to March 
31. Argentine Art, to March 3. Prints by Edmund Blampied, to April 6. 
DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton 
Dufy, paintings, to March 1. 
DENVER, COL., Denver Art Museum: Watercolors, Michael Szaja and Santa 
Barbara Artists, to March 11. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
Feb. 20. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Museum of Fine Arts: Oklahoma Gencral Exhibit, Feb. 
23-March 10. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Art Institute: Midwestern Artists, to Feb. 24. 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: Contemporary Mexican Paintings; Drawings, Wil- 
liam Littlefield; Paintings for California Project, to March 1. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., Municipal Art Commission: Business Men’s Art Club, 
to March 1. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., River Road Gallery: Paintings, Grover Page, Jr., to Feb. 28. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan University: Prints, Goya and Contempo- 
raries, to March 1. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Institute of Arts: Picasso Exhibition, to March 1. 
University Gallery: Silk Screen Process. Hogarth’s Paintings, to March 2. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Montclair Art Museum: Watercolors 
Feb. 24. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gallery: Chinese Textiles & Paintings, to 
Keb. 24. 
NEW ARK, N. J., New Jersey Gallery: Paintings & Prints, New Jersey Artists, 
to Feb. 22. Watercolor Group, to March 8. 
NEW LONDON, CONN., Lyman Allyn Museum: Prints from the Wesleyan 
Univ. Collection, to March 2. Exhibition of Landscape Architecture, to Feb. 23. 
NEW YORK Exhibition Calendar Will Be Found on the Next Page. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Smith College Museum of Art: Contemporary Brit 
ish Paintings, to March 1. 
PALM BEACH, FLA., Society of the Four Arts: Contemporary American Art 
Exhibit, to March 10. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Oils, June Groff, Jean Watson & Carl 
Lindborg, to Feb. 24. Sculpture, Heinz Warneke, to March 24. 
Sullivan Memorial Art Gallery: Watercolors, to March 1. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Institute: Annual Exhibition of Associated Art 
ists of Pittsburgh, to March 13. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: Cleveland Watercolor Exhibition, 
to March 1. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, Art Museum: Exhibition of American Architecture, 
to March 1. Sculpture by Blind Students, to March 1. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1, Museum of Art: Brass Through the Ages; Turkish and 
Italian Textiles, to March 1. 
RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 
Collections, to March 1. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Memorial Art Gallery: Salon of Photography, Print Club 
Group, to March 3. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., California State Library: Prairie Print Makers, to 
March 1. 
Crocker Art Gallery: Drawings by George Grosz, to March 1. Paintings by Frank 
Van Sloun, to March 16. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Paintings by Portinari, to March 1. 
ST. PAUL. MINN., St. Paul Gallery and School of Art: Etchings by Famous 
Artists; Paintings by Marsden Hartley, to March 1. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art: Paintings by Georges Rouault, 
Feb. 19-March 24. 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum: 19th & 20th Century French Painting and 
Engraving, to March 1. 
SAN MARINO, CAL., Huntington Library: Charles D. Seeberger Print Col 
lection, to March 1. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Paintings by Carl Hofer, 
to March 1. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: The Plan of a Paiating by Edward 
Hopper; Oriental Rugs, to March 3. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Museum of Art: Chinese Bronzes and Jewelry, to March 3 
TORONTO, CANADA, Art Gallery of Toronto: Exhibition, Jacques Cartier to 
Confederation; Paintings, Canadian Group, to March 1. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery: Society of Washington Artists, to 
Feb. 24. rh 
Phillips Memorial Gallery: Functions of Color in Painting, to March 30. 
Whyte Gallery: Wood Carvings by Earle Runner, to March 1. 


Art Institute: Exhibition, George Elmer Brown; 


The Wadsworth Atheneum: Women Painters, to 


and Prints, to 
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style’—Paul Parker 
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THROUGH MARCH 8 
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PAINTINGS BY 


JOEP NICOLAS 


Through February 


MARIE STERNER 
9 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


GLICENSTEIN 


Through February 
KLEEMANN °* 38 E. 57 ST., N.Y. C. 











PORTRAITS IN 
SCULPTURE BY 


LILLY RONA 
ARDEN GALLERY 


460 Park Ave., New York 






N. Y. EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


GALLERY EXHIBITION* DURATION 
AC.A.,. 62 W. 8 Benjamin Kopman, to Feb. 
William Gropper, Feb. 24-Mar 
American-British, 44 W. 56 Arthur Ewart, Feb.24-Mar. 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 Combined Watercolor Exhibition, to Feb 
American Place, sog Madison Georgia O'Keeffe, to Mar 
Arden, 460 Park Lilly Rona Sculpture, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Vera Andrus: Prints; Group Show, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Artists, 112 W. 12 ...Franz Rederer, to Feb. 
Howard Passel, Feb. 25-Mar. 
Associated American, 711 Fifth ..eeee+Max Weber, to Mar. 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 ...American Paintings, to Feb. 

Barbizon-Plaza, E. 58 Katherine Leinbach, Feb. 17-Mar. 1 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 a Picasso, to Mar. 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 P. Phillips; W. Hughes, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Brooklyn Museum .........Egyptian Art, to Mar. 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 ....European Sculpture, to Mar. 
Clay Club, 6 W. 8 William Ehrich: Sculpture, to Mar. 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 ....+Maurice Sievan, to Feb. 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth ...Group Show, Feb. 18-Mar. 

Downtown, 43 E. 51 Major American Artists, to Feb. 25 

XIX Century Room; Folk Art, Feb. 25-Mar. 25 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 ......French XIX Century, to Feb. 28 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 ... Frank Zell Heuston, to Feb. 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57.... Phil Dike; Sydney Laurence, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57...... ........-Charles Hovey Pepper, to Feb. 
George Renouard, Feb. 24-Mar. 
Findlay, 69 E. 57 , ..English Portraits, Feb. 17-Mar. 
460 Park. .American Portraits, to Feb. 


French Art, 51 E. 57... 


....+«Modern French, to Feb. 
Gimbel Bros. 


.Hearst Collection, to Apr. 


Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt. . a Louis Ra 1emaekers: Drawings, to Feb. 
Three Centuries of American Printmaking, Feb. 19-Mar. 
Harriman, 61 E. 57......... +e .. Charles “Mager, to Feb. 


Modern French, Feb. 24-Mar. 


John Levy, 1 E. 57 English Portraits and Landscapes, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Julien Levy, 15 E. ye d Eugene Berman, Feb. 18-Mar. 
Kleemann, 32 E. Hans Kleiber: Etchings, Feb. 17 
Elliot Orr, to Feb. 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57........ ai Sankt ae El Greco, to Feb. 
“p opular American Painting,’ to Mar. 

Kraushaar, 730 Fifth. ... Nvnaley ...Allen Saalberg, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Lilienfeld, 21 Se . Soret oF A Nordfeldt, to Mar. 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57.... red 2 .Peter Hurd, to Feb. 
Herman Maril, Feb. 25-Mar. 

Earl Gross, Feb. 18-Mar. 

SA eS oS — Prints, to Mar. 


Marchais, 40 E. 5 NE 5 2 poles 2 ah Fs ee Art of Tibet, to Mar. 
Matisse, 41 E. ee SRE. Cee eT ee Modern French, to Mar. 
Mayer, 41 E. See ee x» ontemporary Prints, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Metropolit: in a ne eee ; .Art of the Jeweler, to Mar. 

French Paintings: Dav id to Toulouse-Lautrec, to Mar. 


CA. Tat TN os ss. osere am 0 cldlens) alee Oa Zoltan Sepeshy, to Mar. 


BamCn: SON WF OP beh cada . _ Speight; Etnier; Laufman, Feb. 17-Mar. 
ee a eo .G >TOUp Show, Feb. 17-Mar. 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36.....‘““The Animal Kingdom”: Manuscripts, to Feb. 


Morton, 130 W. 57...... ea Cre eee: Allen Shaw, to Feb. 


Lily Rich, Feb. 24-Mar. 


Museum of Modern Art...... ....Indian Art of the U. S., to April 
Neumann, 543 Madison. . “Contrasts in Old & New Paintings,” to Mar. 
a a . .Marianne Mullére, to Mar. 
I on tae Surrealists, Feb. 17-Mar. 
I od ob aiale aa ge Josef Albers, to Mar. 
Non-Objective Museum, 24 E. 54...............45. Charles Shaw, to Mar. 
PM Wa conse wb is ae W. Hoskins; F. Beecher, Feb. 17-Mar. 
EE eee Ce ree tet re Pilar Calvo, to Feb. 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57....... rr eee rr Dantan Sawyer, Feb. 17-Mar. 
NE i ated Stig ag b gins! C5 eee eS Saul Schary, to Mar. 
SED, 799 RMMINOBOR. 6. 6c cece tedeescbeces Group Show, to Mar. 
Sr re ee ree Ae Group Show, to Mar. 
i ak wikis Syd &enlud > 8.00 Vian Kenneth Hayes Miller, to Feb. 
Riverside, 310 Riverside..... . ...........Abstract American Art, to Feb. 
Ee ae ne Iver Rose, Feb. 24-Mar. 
Schoenemann, 605 BE is, bx amin a cen ote Old Masters, to Mar. 


ee , re jaata .Joep Nicolas, Feb. 17-Mar. 
St. Etienne, 46 W. Cee ee ee Hopi and N avajo Weavings, to Mar. 
Studio Guild, 730 F ‘th. ste eeeeeesesss++Members’ Spring Show, to Mar. 
hg 5 ee eee eee Shomer Zunser, to Mar. 
NS Ma hilyi ng ois'> s-vidie se'viee'sce yeaah Group Show, Feb. 17-Mar. 
CE ee ee ere | Corinna de Berr, to Feb. 
Charles Child, Feb. 24-Mar. 
Ee ere od eee Lily Emmet, to Feb. 
ye ea Waar ews byie’s xpoad Religious Art in Prints, to Feb. 
Howard Cook, Feb. 24-Mar. 

ink Kone % Sculpture-Watercolor Annual, to Feb. 
eu Reet Aha Coe deias OR Ralph Rosenborg, Feb. 17-Mar. 


Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8 
Willard, 32 E. 
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PAINTINGS 
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Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


121 East 57th Street e Feb. 17-Mar. 1 





RECENT PAINTINGS BY= 
FRANK ZELL 
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Until February 2 
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NEW PAINTINGS BY 


B.J. 0. NORDFELDT 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


——— 2] EAST 57 STREET 


NTEMPORARY 
38 West 57th St., N. Y. 
“WHERE PEOPLE LIVE” 
PAINTINGS BY 


MAURICE SIEVAN 


Through February 28 
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PAINTINGS and LITHOGRAPHS by 


GROPPER 


NON 
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Feb. 24 through March 
A. C. A. GALLERY, 52 WEST 8 ST. 








10 AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Paintings and Drawings 


MONTROSS 


GALLERY ° 785 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


EHRICH 


CLAY CLUB GALLERY 


.. N. ¥. — To Mar. 6 


FIFTEE 
CHAS. HOVEY PEPPER 
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GALLERY 
37 W. 57 ST. 
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*sxnreitions ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


FEBRUARY 10TH TO 22ND 


Printed by W.N.U., Ne 




















To ART News readers: 
Don’t you feel that among your friends there 
} are many to whom the new ART news 1s just the art 


publication they have been waiting for? 








. | ‘Those are the people we want on our subscrip- 
allery || 
N= tion list. We would like to suggest to you that these 
oN 
ERIES | art-minded friends of yours would surely appreciate 
3Y E ° r 
LOT | eee | 

: having a free sample copy of the new ART news, 
ERIES | 
Ae entirely without obligation to vou or them. You can 
VE” fa 2 ” 


give each of them one simply by filling in their names 


e 

and addresses on the coupon below and mailing it to 
| us today. We are happy to do the rest. 
F 
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‘ase Indicate on the coupon Agee Aaah S. | 

le = d I CIRCULATION OFFICE, ART news. 136 EAST 57 ST... NEW YORK 
whether you want us to mention 


Send free sample copies, without obligation to the following: 


- name or not. Your wishes 
your name or n waste ae 


will be caretully tollowed. 
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KNOEDLER 


VAN GOGH: Madame Roulin and Her Baby 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





